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PARTIES AND NATIONAL 
HONESTY. 
t political situation is such that hard- 


money Democrats may well consider 


whether support of their party—except in 


‘ 
cases where the character and views of the 


» guarantee of right action 


may not be a serious injury to the coun- | 

ns 
tr It is universally agreed that the para- 
mount question is that of the finances, and 


that unsound legislation upon this subject | 


may produce general disaster and postpone 
indefinitely the restoration of the confidence 


h is ind spensable to real prosperity. 








Does a ntelligent Democrat who believes 
this doubt that the swiftest road to such 
legislation is the election of a large Demo- 
cratic major in the next House of Repre- 
sentatives, and that the only sure guarantee 
against it is a Republican majority, or a mi- 
nority large enough, with the President, to | 
check mischievous legislation? The result | 
in Maine, the union of the Democratic and | 
Greenback parties in Iowa, the capture of | 
the Democratic Convention in Massachu- 
setts by BUTLER, and the other coalitions 


vlidates, show conclusively two 
things—one, the ung te stionable force of the 
Greenback movemeut, and the other, the 
Democratic tendency to an alliance with it. 
The Boston Post, the leading Democratic pa- 
per in New England, says, frankly, “ The 
success of General BUTLER now means a de- 
feat of the Democratic party in 1880. There 
is, as the Charleston (South Carolina) News 
says, no middle ground for Democrats to 


take. They must either fight an aggressive 
campaign against Butlerism and Cormmu- 


nism, or be ultimately swallowed up by them.” 
Meanwhile it is quite as evident that the 
Republican party, with all its earlier halt- 
ing and hesitation, now fairly stands for re- 
sumption on the day fixed, and a policy 
which will provide a currency at the par of 
the recognized standard of the commercial 
world. However unequal and inadequate 
some of the Republican declarations may 
have been, there is no doubt whatever of 
1e present Republican position, nor of the 
fact that the only positive security against 
financial foliy and disaster is virtual Repub- 
lican control. On what ground, then, can 
any honest hard-money Democrat who be- 
lieves this question to be the one of most 
pressing importance at this election decline 
to vote so as most certainly to avoid the 
threatened disaster ? 


rhe usual party argument, that upon the 
whole it is best the party should prevail, is 
inapplicable in the presence of a question 
which supersedes all others. The situation 
isin this respect like that ofthe war. There 
was then practically but one question 





ngly prosecuted. There might 
the wisdom of this or that de- 


ght be even a strong convic- 





| 
whether the war should be resolutely and | 
] 


tion that certain measures were wrong and 


harmful. But the necessity of the situation 
did not ow serious differences upon such 
points. A I ‘man could vote only for 
the party of the war. To quibble and refine | 
d split hairs was to vote against the main- | 
‘enance of the Union, and thousands of 
Democrats who differed widely from Re pub- | 
licans upon a hundred questions united with | 
them, not as Republicans, but as patriots, 
upon the overshadowing issue. They rea- 
soned correctly that the maintenance of the 
government is not a proper subject of party | 
difference. It is not the existence, but the 


nistration, of the government with | 





hich parties are properly concerned. It 


is equally true that the currency should not 
1 ground of party division. No greater 
} 


curse for the country could be proposed 
political currency, and all patriotic 
elligent men are equally interested 
in putting the question beyond the pale of 
party. The usual argument of the partisan, 
therefore, that the party should be support- 
ed because, upon the whole, it is surer to se- | 


erst 
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cure the public welfare, fails in this exigen- 
cy. It can not secure the public welfare 
upon the most vital and immediate question, 
unless postponement of resumption and 
some form of inflation are essential to that 
welfare. 

If it be answered that the New York 
Democratic Convention has declared sound 
financial doctrines, we ask whether that dec- 
laration disproves the assertion that as be- 
tween the two parties the Greenbackers de- 
sire Democratic success, and whether the 
Greenbackers in New York come from the 
Democratic or the Republican side? Mr. 
Cox is a New York Democrat. If Mr. Cox 
should be elected to Congress, will he any 
the less vote for fiat money and for inflation 
because the New York Democratic Conven- 
tion has declared for “ steady steps toward 
specie payment,” and for “gold and silver 
coin and paper convertible into coin at the 
will of the holder the only currency of the 
country?” Is a party to be estimated by 
individual and local declarations, or by its 
evident drift and its votes? In which par- 
ty, during the late session, was the sound 
financial doctrine found? Nobody, we grant, 
was sounder and truer than Senator Bay- 
ARD. But did he stand for any considera- 
ble element in his party as shown by the 
votes? And is it Senator BAYARD or Sen- 
ator THURMAN who now indisputably rep- 
resents the general feeling of his party upon 
the subject? On the other hand, the force 


| of the conviction that makes the Republic- 


an party the representative of sound finan- 
cial principle is equally evident. There 
was much looseness and vagueness in its 
earlier platforms of the year, and even up 
to the time when Mr. HALE, of Maine, re- 
turned to his State for the canvass. The 
Tribune reported some very unsatisfactory 
talk of Mr. HALE upon the subject, and Mr. 
BLAINE’s position in Congress was appar- 
ently equivocal. But at the opening of the 
campaign they saw that no middle ground 
was tenable, and they took their position 
instantly. Mr. ConkLinG, of New York, 
also had been silent during the entire finan- 
cial debate in Congress. But at the end of 
the summer strength of conviction and the 
pressure of a plain emergency had made the 
Republican party representative of the true 


principle, and Mr. CONKLING felt it neces- 
| sary to show his hearty concurrence with the 


spirit and demand of the party. Meanwhile 
General BUTLER, despairing of Republican 
sympathy and support for his “ fiat” money, 
left the Republicans, and was at once hailed 
as their leader by the vast mass of Demo- 
crats in Massachusetts, while the result in 
Maine only inspired the Republicans to a 
more uncompromising proclamation of finan- 
cial principle. We enter upon the last 
weeks of the Congressional canvass with 
the lines firmly drawn. Every vote for a 
Democrat who is not known to be as sound 
and resolute as BAYARD is a vote for finan- 
cial anarchy. As between the two parties, 
every vote for a Republican is a vote for 
resumption and an honest currency. 


THE OLD BUT TRUE TALE. 

Tue financial argument is a perpetual 
reiteration. The fallacies and misrepresen- 
tations of the advocates of an unsound cur- 
rency are constantly repeated, and must be 
as constantly exposed. The Greenback Con- 
ventions nominate candidates for Congress 
who immediately raise the old cry, and it is 
by a few old cries that the thoughtless and 
the ignorant are influenced. None of these 
cries is more common than that the money 
which is good enough for the soldier is good 
enough for the bondholder. Then we have 
a picture of the bloated shark clad in purple 
and fine linen and piling up his interest in 
gold, while the poor soldier who endured 
the heat and struggle of the day is put off 
with paper. Or else the paper itself is glo- 
rified, and becomes the battle-stained green- 
back by which victory was won and the 
Union maintained. Now if aman will look 
at the facts, he can not deny that whether 
he be paid in paper or coin, he is paid in 
what is to-day substantially an equivalent 


| currency. Whoever is “ put off’ with paper 


is put off with something which is at about 
the par of gold, and the object of all sound 
financial effort is to have no paper which is 
not kept at that par, while those who raise 
the “good enough” ery mean to flood the 
country with a paper which has no gold 
value at all. 

But what is the offense of the bondhold- 
? Why are they so savagely denounced 
as bleated and blood-sucking and cruelly 
oppressive? The argument is that they 
bought bonds at thirty or forty cents on the 
dollar, and now demand one hundred cents 
with a gold interest. Is that all? Is that 
the whole truth? On the contrary, it is a 
prevarication which makes the statement 
virtually a falsehood. The truth is that 
when the country was in desperate extrem- 
ity, when the one thing above all others 
that it needed to save its life was money, 
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and when it was so extremely doubtful 
whether it could ever repay a single cent 
that might be advanced to it that it used 
every fair inducement to secure a loan, there 
were men who came forward and lent their 
money at the risk of losing every dollar. 
It was a service only less meritorious than 
that of the offer of personal service and of 
lite made by the soldiers. In no other way 
could the soldiers have been paid and their 
families maintained. Upon what conceiv- 
able ground of decency, or truth, or manly 
honor, or common honesty, can the country, 
which has had all the advantage from the 
loan that it could have hoped in its most 
sanguine moment, now offer to withdraw 
from keeping its pledged faith? Should 
the dishonorable cry be heeded, and the 
country break its sacred promise, it would 
deserve the defeat and disaster which would 
be sure to overwhelm it should another hour 
of such vital peril and dire necessity arise. 

And who are these bloated bondholders ? 
They are the American people of every class 
and condition, rich and poor, lazy and in- 
dustrious, wise and ignorant. About ten 
or fifteen per cent. of the bonds are held 
abroad, eighty-five or ninety per cent. are 
held at home. Within two years nearly 
$150,000,000 of four per cent. bonds have 
been sold all over the country, largely in 
the West, and they are held in small sums 
by small investors, who prefer to place the 
surplus of their savings from wages and 
trade in a United States bond rather than 
in a savings-bank. A. large amount of oth- 
er bonds are held by banks, insurance com- 
panies, trust companies, savings-banks, in 
which widows and orphans and the vast 
multitude who own no bonds have their all 
involved. Every man who has a national 
bank note in his pocket is to that degree 
interested in the honorable maintenance of 
the value of the bonds. It is not Wall 
Street and the great capitalists who hold 
the bonds. The holders have generally paid 
the full value, or very nearly full value, for 
them, and the country could not recede from 
its plighted faith withoui destroying the 
whole base of credit upon which financial 
transactions rest. Those who really wish 
“the laborer’s dollar’ to be of full value 
will begin by insisting that the country 
shall keep its word and not break it. For 
every dollar bill in his pocket the country 
has promised to pay every man a dollar. 
But if it begins by refusing to pay some of 
its promises, it will end by repudiating all. 
If it will not keep faith with those who 
lent it money, it will break faith with those 
who gave their services and lives. “God 
has somehow so fixed the world that we 
ean afford to do about right,” said the old 
sailor. Honesty is the best policy, says the 
experience of mankind. 


CORRECTIONS THAT DO NOT 
CORRECT. 

Ir was lately reported from Washington 
that “Treasury officers” denied an alleged 
statement that “the cost of collecting rev- 
enue by the United States government was 
five times as great as the cost of collection 
in Great Britain.” Such a statement has 
not, to our knowledge, been made, and was 
certainly not made at the time and place 
mentioned. But the Jay commission of in- 
quiry into the Custom-house, in their sec- 
ond report, dated July 4, 1877, did state in 
a detailed statistical appendix that the cost 
of our collection on “the total importations” 
was nearly five times as large as in Great 
Britain. The chairman of the commission, 
Mr. JAY, in a recent article in the North 
American Review, repeated the statement, 
and “Treasury officers” have not as yet 
questioned or disproved it. The facts of 
the case are very simple, and as nothing 
demands more thorough overhauling than 
the whole customs system, it is worth while 
to repeat some of the facts disclosed by the 
JAY commission, and which, buried ia an 
official report, are very little known. Mr. 
JAY, in a timely note to the Evening Post, 
plainly sets forth the conclusions reached 
by the commission. 

The comparative cost of the collection of 
our customs revenue was a principal point 
of inquiry by the commission, as throwing 
light upon the natural tendency to multi- 
ply places under a system of patronage. 
This is a point which we have often men- 
tioned, and which was pointedly illustra- 
ted by the report of experts upon the cost 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
in Washington before the accession of the 
late superintendent, Mr. MacPHERSON. The 
committee were all friends of the dominant 
party, and were under no temptation to ex- 
aggerate, but rather to evade and conceal. 
For that, however, they were too honest, 
and they discovered that for several years 
the force employed was sometimes twice, 
sometimes three times, as large as was nec- 
essary, and they concluded that more than 
half the force could be dispensed with. The 
JaY commission, also, it will be remember- 
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ed, recommended that one-fifth o rentry 
per cent. of the force employed a. 
York Custom-house should be dismissed, M4 
was the opinion of political gentlemen who 
find the Custom-house a convenient ma- 
chine that such a recommendation wag ex. 
ceedingly unpractical, and undoubtedly the 
removals led to great hardships and suffer. 
ing, which should be all credited to the eve. 
tem that multiplies offices as partisan ye. 
wards. 

Upon the specific point of the compara- 
tive cost of coliection, the Jay commission 
mentioned in the appendix to their second 
report that after its completion they re. 
ceived from the late Collector Arruur the 
statistical notes upon the subject which 
they had requested. The Collector had saiq 
that “the only way to estimate the percent. 
age of cost of collection is to do it on the 
total importations for the year, whether they 
be free or dutiable, because the free goods 
have to be entered any way > ete. Mr. J.8, 
Moore, an accomplished expert, made the 
examinations and calculations. His tables 
show, in regard to Great Britain and the 
United States, that the expense of collection, 
to the amount of importation, for the years 
1874, ’75, and °76, was in the United States 
1.35 per cent., and in Great Britain 0,27 per 
cent. The expense of collection, to the rer. 
enue, Which is an entirely different thing, 
was in Great Britain 4.95 per cent., and in 
the United States 4.5 percent. The useless. 
ness of these last figures to show the rela- 
tive expenses of the service may be seen from 
the further fact that the imports of Great 
Britain in 1875 and 1876 were $1,269,700,000, 
the cost of collection $4,! 





2,520, and the eus- 
toms receipts $101,707,515. In the United 
States the imports were $480,293,273, the ex- 
penses of collection $6,704,858, and the re- 
ceipts $148,071,984. If the figures prepared 
for the commission can be shown to be in- 
correct, of course all the conclusions will 
fall with them. Or if the Treasury esti- 
mates the cost of collection by some other 
rule than that mentioned by the late Col- 
lector, when the rule is known it will be 
possible to consider its value. But in the 
mean while the figures of Mr. Moore and 
the principle of ex-Collector ARTHUR stand, 
and the statement remains undisturbed that 
the cost of collection on our total importa- 
tions is nearly five times as large as in Great 
Britain. 


LORD DUFFERIN AND LORD 
LORNE. 

Ir is long since an English Governor-Gen- 
eral left a colony so important as the Cana- 
dian Dominion with such universal favor as 
Lord DuFFEerRIN. The duties of a colonial 
Governor have been defined as taking no 
side with urbanity and saying nothing with 
grace. This is, perhaps, not a part very con- 
genial to a man of conscious ability and 
with the genius of leadership. But it is not 
a fair description. The obvious duty of 
such a magistrate is to serve as the medium 
of maintaining the ascendency of the na- 
tional feeling and of reconciling the colonial 
and maternal relations. It is indispensable 
to this that he should not be a violent par- 
tisan in the colony, but by tact and skill 
succeed in not antagonizing divergent local 
sentiment. Lord DUFFERIN seems to have 
done this with singular facility and felicity. 
His gifts and his temperament have been 
equally fortunate for his position. His Irish 
warmth, quickness, intelligence, and gayety, 
his happy ard graceful oratory, and a cet- 
tain charming tact, have carried him softly 
through all troubles; and the mother coun- 
try is evidently surprised and pleased to 
find that she has one more available and 
adroit public man than she supposed. — It is 
the wish of all sides that such an Admirable 
CRICHTON shall be sent to take practical 
charge of the extremely uncertain Asian Te 
sponsibility which England has assumed. 

Lord DUFFERIN’s speech in reply to the 
address of the municipal corporations of 
Ontario, which was presented by the mayors 
wardens, and councillors, attended by three 
Highland pipers, was a capital illustration 
of his courteous tact. The address comp! 
mented him upon the way in which he had 
made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
every Canadian resource and interest, and 
upon his “zeal, eloquence, and administra 
tive talent.” Lord Durrerry’s reply, atte! 
a very fitting expression of personal grati- 
tude for the good-will shown him, wa 
mainly devoted to his successor the Marquis 
of Lorne, and his wife the Princess LOUISE. 
No Governor could be more warmly mtro 
duced to the people over whom he was t 
be placed. “It has been my good fortune 
to be connected all my life long with his 
family,” said Lord DurrEeRty, “ by ties of the 
closest personal friendship. Himself I have 
known, I may say, almost from his boy hood, 
and a more conscientious, high-minded, oF 
better qualified Viceroy could not have been 
selected......His public school and college 
education, his experience of the House of 
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Commons, his large pe rsonal acquaintance 

‘th the repre sentatives of all that is most 
~e guished in the int llectual world of 
a wise States, his literary and artistic 
eo een foreign travel, will all combine to 
soar td him intelligently sympathetic with 
ae shase and aspect of your national 
his “good Whig sto k” was not for 
rd DUFFERIN was very sure 


every 
life.” 
gotten ; and I 
that a man wh | 
martyr® » religious and political freedom 
would not, as the representative of the 
encroach on the privileges of Parlia- 


ose ancestors had given two 


crown, - 
ment or the independence of the people. 
In a still higher strain he praised the 


Princess LOUISE ; and then, with excellent 


humor, he said: 

“Lord Lorne has, as I have said, a multitude of 
but even spots will be discovered on the sun, 
irreparable and, as I 1 
attaches to this a 


merite ; i 
and unfortunately an 
it, a congenital defect 


call 


ppointment 
ppointment. 








Lord Lorne is not an Irishman. [Great laughter It 
is not his fault—he did the best he could for himself. 
[Renewed laughter. } He came as near the r tthir 

as possible by being born a Celtic Highlander. [Con- 
tinued hter.) There is no doubt the world is best 





(Hear, hear.) 
er went better with us either at home 
when Lord Patmerstox r 
Lord Mayo governed India [cheers], 
rected the destinies of Canada [che 
prsons, the Kennepys, the 

the Gores, the Hennesseys, administe nail tine 


administered by Irishmen. 





LAFFans, the CALLAGHANS, | 


affairs of 
| 











cur Australian colonies anc in possessions 
[Applause.] Have not even the French at last made 
the same discovery in the person of Mare M‘Manown 
{Laughter and applause But still we must be I 
erous, and it is r me shouid have a turn. 
{Laughter.) After all, y t her name be- 


Scotland or 


cause she was conquer by the Iris great laughter), 
and if the real truth were known, it is probable tl 
house of Inverary owes most of its glory to ite Iris 
origin. [Applause Nay, I will go a step further—I 
would even let the poor Englishman take an occasion- 


al turn at the helm (great laughter), if for no better 


reason than to make him aware how much better we 





manage the business. [Renewed laughter.} But y 
have not come to that yet, a d though you have beer 
a little spoiled by having been given three Irish Gov 


ernor-Generals in succession, I am sure that you wi 
find your new Viceroy’s } 
than c 
” 


srsonal and acquired 


his ¢€ 


jualifi- 
cations will mor yunterbalance thnologic- 
al disadvantages. 
This is good fooling, and the Spectator thinks 
that there is an under-tone of seriousness in 
it. However that be, the arrival of 
the Queen’s daughter and her husband, si- 
multaneously the late 
tien in Canada, gives a new 
affairs of the Dominion. 
the mother country needed strengthe ning, 
or if it was thought desirable to confirm the 
hold of the aristocratic spirit of the Domin 
ion, nothing could have been better devised 
than the appointment of the Marquis and 
the Princess. It is possible that the nat 
ural tende neies toward the United 
of an English colony this continent | 
which is virtually independent might have 
been suspected, or some signs of it discov- 
| 


mié 


Ly 
with political reac- 
to the 


If its loyalty to 


interest 











states 


npon 


ered, and that a 
if not “imperial” might have 


ministry which is nothing 
W ished 
withstand them. For what 
yantage a Jingo Admir 
the Queen Empress of I 
ada? The signs of such a tendency : 
very obvious, and they will 1 
by any thing upon the sid 

but perfect good-will. It 
dent that the presenc« ’s daugh | 


nadia, ve 


of this country 
is, however, evi 
of the Queet 
ter in Canada will invest the country with 
new interest to the Great Republic, 
as the London Times intimates, 
to spell itself with a great R, 
ing to spell Queen with a great Q 

| 


which, 
if it choose 





is quite will 


AN INDEFINITE 
THE speec h of Secretary 
cinnati an 
treatment of the 
and would serve as an excel 
the 


SCHURZ at Cin- | 


was admirably comprehensive 
pending financial quest on, 
lent manual for 


all voters, whatever 


result in Ohio or 
elsewhere. It is the advantage of an cra- 
tor in a campaign like this that he can 


state principles which are always true and 
valuable. impor- 
tant in every country than the finances, and 
there is none upon which there is a more 
general want of knowledge. Indeed, there 
is 2 common feeling that there are no prin- 
ciples upon the subject, and that nobody 
really knows any thing about it. But the 
discussion of this year ought to correct that 
error. 


There is no subject more 


One or two cardinal and indisputa- 
ble facts, indeed, ought to pe rsuade those 
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apply some of these simplest principles to 
what seem to be and are usually called very 
There 
was probably many such a man in Ohio be- | 
fore the election not Mr. 
SCHURZ’S speec h because he did not believe 
he could understand it. 
ply Mr. Scuurz applies the principle that 


complex and mysterious subjects. 


who would read 


But see how sim 
by the common consent of civilization a ce 
metal the final of 


This is so because people have found by ex 


tain is measure value 
perience that they must have such a meas 
ure, and that such a measure must have cer 
tain qualities. All these have been found | 
in gold more fully than in any other sub 
stance, and consequently gold is the univers- 
al standard. Now Mr. Scuvurz tested “ fiat” 
money by this simple fact. He showed to 
those who really suppose that a currency 
composed of paper printed by the govern- 
ment, and “ with all the wealth of the coun 
try behind it,” 
certain currency, how totally mistaken they 
In the first place, the more dollars 
are, the smaller is their purchasing 
that the fiat 
stantly depreciate as to the commodities to 
be bought, until it would take a wheelbar 
load of dollars to buy what could b 
carried home in the waistcoat pocket. In 
the second place, we are a commercial na 
Our imports and exports will be soon 
counted by thousands of millions of dollars. 
But all that we sell and buy abroad must 
be paid and settled for on a gold basis 


would be a convenient and 
are. 

there 
power, 80 


money would con 


row 


tion. 


Hence the prices of our agricultural staples 
at home are determined by the foreign mar 
ket, in which fiat money would be worth as 
it is plain, 
therefore, that the fiat dollar itself, like the 
greenbat k, would be quoted at its value in 


much as shreds of brown paper. 


gold, which is the real standard of value in 


the commercial world. The first effect of a 
“fiat” currency would be to banish gold 


from the country, and with its expulsion to 
that uncertainty and 
which are felt first by labor and productive 
industry. A paper dollar “ based in some 
indefinite way indefinite 
thing” is not a dollar to satisfy men w 


introduce fluctuation 


an some- 


upon 


10 
intend to deal upon the prin iple of valuc 


rece ived. 
THE OCTOBER ELECTIONS. 
Tue results of the October elections, so 


far as they are known at the t of 
are favorable to the Republicans. 


writ 
That 
is to say, they show that the false and dat 


me 
ing, 
gerous theories of the Greenback movement 
are not likely to sweep the country as with 
a tornado. The Maine election undoubted 
and alarmed a true conservative 

It of 
with the public faith, which hon 
all parties instinctively fear, and 


ly aroused 


sentiment indicated a possibility 
tampering 
est men of 


it has done much te bring such men togeth 


er. The success in Ohio means that the 
freshet is stayed, if not arrested finally, and 
is so far a signal sign of the recuperative 
power of the country. The event demon 
strates, what we have often said, that the 
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step backward and that P ‘ ent 
will insist upon g g stead 10 ard 
the direction necessary) the wor f tl} 
Ne York Repu! in platforr 1 
that permanent prosperity ! re 
alone on the fixed monetary st lard of 
commercial Word 

THE CIPHER DISPATCHI 

THERE would be somet r inexpress 
ludicrous if T ‘ not BOD si ill I ana 
painful, in the swift following of Mr. Ma 
BLE’S manifesto by the d ir’ ft ti ‘ 
pher dispatches. As e write e da 
have passed since the pul it the 
Tribune of the secret telegran th ar 
terpretation whi sso plau easto bea 
most irresistible, and yet not a of ae 
nial has appeared from ai of the pe 
implicated The circumstance ire su 
that it is not easy to believe Mr. Trp g 
norant of the act of his age hile 
warmest opponents 1 ist hesitate t pT ‘ 
that he could rea co ve at I t 
an iniquity That there are shameless p1 
ceedings on all sides in every electio s ne 
to be doubted, but the shrillest Der rat 
vociferation of “fraud” against the Rept 
licans in the determination of the vote of 
1276 has not ventured even to hint agains 
the Rep blican candidate vat has now 
been brot home, and t s far the 
den il, to t ‘ very aoor ol T . Der crat 
candidate Should the apparent truth « 
this matter be established as the fact, it wi 


be the l 


al history. 








Repulican party is the political organiza 


tion of the best forces of the people, to 
which in an emergency they instinctively 
recur. It is often ridiculed as a party of 
“moral ideas,’ and the assumption is cer 
tainly comical if the party were to be judged 
by the “ Glory-to-God-regards-to-BABCOCK” 
brethrer It is they who give point to the 
snee! But the strength of the party is 
one the lees its representative character 
of the moral conviction of the country 
That is not to say that it contains all the 


best men, or that it does not contain a great 
many who are a constant discredit. But it 
is to say, in the most emphatic way, that 


the spirit and tendency of which Republic 
anism is the representative are sounder and 
more hopeful for the common welfare than 
those typified by the Democracy. 


Rejoicing over the general results of the 
autumn elections is very much more than 
pleasure over a mere party success. It isa 
true pride in the national inte« lligence and 


It is satisfaction with renewed vin- 
dication of popular government. For it is 
not to be denied that there is great plansi 
bility in much of the Greenback and infla 
to be ap 


honor. 


tion argument, and great danger 





who say that aH financial discussion is 
moonshine, to distrust their own skepticism. 
Thus, nobody who can read and has read 


history will de ny that in barbaric times and 


countries exchanges are made, if at all, by 
barter. He will not deny that gradually 
money comes into use both as a measure of 
value and a medium of exchange. He will 
agree that certain metals only, and ma 

id, have been universally used for money 





Now he will hardly argue that this is a 
chance. He will not deny that there must 
be a reason for ail this But when he has 
admitted that, he has admitted substantial 


ly that ther 


matter. He has mastered. without know- 
ing it, the A BC of finance, as Professor 
NEWCOMB calls it. 

It is not hard for an intelligent man to 


prehended when it is addressed to those 
who do not clearly understand the subject, 
and who are in a mood of discontent and 
irritation, arising from long industrial in- 
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action. We are not saying that the day is 

| won, or that there must not be the most con 
stant 


and vigilant activity. he object in 


view—perhaps all that can be actually at 
| ' 
| tained—is to secure such an honest hard- 
money vote in the House that, with the 


President’s veto, it may prevent any serious 
lo this end no effort be 
spared, and while the result of the October 
lecti wing had 


| elections 
would be, the necessity of the 


mischief. must 


18 not so mer as many 
supposed it 
ur 
inant 


The general result gives 


an honest 


urgent. 


ion of all citizens who desire 


ial policy is still most 
good reason for 
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hoping and believing that there will be “ no 
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GIFTS FOR THE FEVER-STRICKEN 


Tue collection of clothing for the sufferers in 
the fever-stricken districts of the South was be 
gun on the 9th inst., under the direction of a 
committee working in C0-07 ration with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, from whose 
building, corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty 
third Street, empty wagons and trucks were mov 
ing, to return in a few hours heavily loaded with 
bundles of clothing and bedding. The vehicles 
were in number about thirty, furnished by A 
Stewarr & Co., E.S. Jarrray & Co., Adams 
press Company, Herrixa & Co.. F. W. Devoe & 
Co., Hatstzap, Hares, & Co., Lana & Rosrnson 


4. S. Barnes & Co., : 
District Telegraph t 
advance of the w 
committee intends 
giving timely notice, in order that th 
no delay when the ore irrived 
was in charge of a member of the « 
two or m i The 
nvassed in the ct 
\irty-fourth streets 
hibited their credentials, 
thorizing them to receive the ce 
butions were first taken to the Twenty-third Stre many to 


head-quarters, and thence to the office of ANGELL | witnessed ast 


& Co., whence they were shipped ut poor 
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districts say that more than nine thousand people 
are known to have died of the disease, and its 
There is great destitu- 
tion in cities and villages, and terrible suffering 
s from the complete interruption of busi- 
ness of every kind. The necessity for help is 
urgent, to avoid worse calamities. The people 
of the North do not require entreaty to give 
freely, and they will not cease to give while their 
Southern brethren need their sympathy and as- 
sistance, 


ravages still continue. 


result 


THE “DESTROYER.” 

On page 848 we give a picture of Captain 
Ericsson’s new torpedo boat, the Destroyer, which 
is said to be one of the most efficient marine en- 
gines of destruction now afloat. Both in speed 
and strength it is believed to be superior to any 
previous invention of this class. It is very sharp 
at the bow, and the curves are so calculated as 
to afford the least possible resistance to the wa- 
ter. The vessel is built of armor plate, and the 
ribs are finished in angle-iron. In every way it 
is strengthened to bear the strain of the tremen- 
dous motive power which will be required to 
drive it through the water. From bow to stern 
the Destroyer measures 130 feet, with 12 feet 
beam at the broadest part, which is near the 
bows, 

When all her machinery is in, the Destroyer 
will show about twenty inches of her hull above 
water, and she will be in proper trim for action. 
An iron water-tight deck covers the hold, and on 
going into action the hatches will be battened se- 
curely down, making the hull absolutely imper- 
vious to water. The buoyant qualities of the 
vessel are said to be as perfect as those of a life- 
boat, and as the only vulnerable part is the iron- 
framed house for officers on the main-deck, which 
might be riddled with shot without injury to the 
machinery or the hull, Captain Ericsson believes 
the Destroyer will be able to approach the heavi- 
est iron-clad with impunity. 

The engine is small, of peculiar construction, 
and very powerful, The steam-boilers are im- 
mense in proportion to the size of the vessel, and 
Captain Ericsson believes the Destroyer can be 
driven through the water at the rate of twenty- 
five miles an hour. The screw blades are a little 
more curved than is usual, and the rudder, as 
shown in our cut, is attached to the keel, and is 
moved by pneumatic pressure. A “look-out” at 
the bow, too small to be represented in our draw- 
ing, enables the officer in charge to give direc- 
tions for steering when the vessel is in action. 

When a torpedo is to be discharged from the 
boat, a water-tight valve at the inner end of the 
torpedo-tube is opened, and the destructive en- 
gine, 'oaled with dynamite, is placed in position. 
The outer valve is then opened, and the inner 
one closed. The torpedo is discharged at the 
proper moment by means of compressed air, ex- 
erting a pressure of 250 pounds to the square 
inch. As soon as the torpedo leaves the tube 
the outer valve is closed, and the water that has 
been admitted is allowed to run into the hold, 
whence it is removed by the bilge-pumps. 


THE GREAT PLAGUE IN 
LONDON. 

Tue great plague of London in 1665 forms a 
climax in the history of diseases. It seemed to 
spend its fury in one fierce effort. It was to come 
no more. Centuries have passed, and still the 
fatal scourge that raged without a limit, with- 
out resistance, almost to the destruction of the 
population of a vast capital, has wholly van- 
ished before some inscrutable law, some change 
of habits, improvement in morals and manners. 
Often before 1665 it had prevailed in London and 
England almost with Oriental severity, and had 
slowly made its way over Western Europe, de- 
vouring a generation in its passage. It began 
usually in Egypt and Syria, reached Constantino- 
ple, overran the Continent, desolated Amsterdam 
and Paris, covered England with dismay. It is 
curious to notice how all these violent and loath- 
some diseases are born and nourished in the East, 
ride slowly westward, decimate, destroy, are the 
poisonous gifts of a decaying civilization. The 
Black Death in 1348 is the most fearful of all. 
it came from the East over medieval Europe, 
slaying whole cities full of people, laying waste 
and silent the open country, knocking at the cot- 
tage and the palace gate. The human race, in 
the words of the chroniclers, seemed about to 
disappear; cities as large as New Orleans were 
nearly deserted; districts of fertile country 
fairer than Mississippi were tenanted once more 
by wild beasts. Half the people of Europe, it 
was estimated, died. It was as if two hundred 
thousand of the inhabitants of Boston had per- 
ished in a few months, half a million in New 
York. We have nothing in modern times to ap- 
proach the violence of these ancient plagues: 
men have multiplied, disease diminishes. It is 
not difficult to fancy the horror that settled upon 
the survivors, the terrors of the lonely cities, the 
forsaken streets, the depopulated, desolate coun- 
try; 
ness that often followed; the flagellants, white 
penitents, fanatics, contrition, despair ; or the wild 
revelry that sometimes sprung up in its midst, 
the shouts of riotous merriment mingling with 
groans and tears. 

It was a plague of this kind that came upon 
London in 1665, so fearful that it could only seem 
a judgment from above. So it appeared to the 
rigid Puritans and republicans who five years be- 
fore had welcomed back Cuartes II. and his Cav- 
aliers with dissembled gladaess, with a compro- 
mise with evil they could never atone for. London 
had been a Puritan city, strict in outward morals, 
rigid in doctrine, industrious, gloomy; the return 
of the Cavaliers had filled it with foreign vices, 
frivolous lightness, gross impurity. The king 
had brought with him a gay, mad, miserable train ; 


the sudden outbreaks of fierce religious mad- 





every thing rational was neglected; he was the 
Comus of a “rabble rout,” and many, with Mit- 
Ton or Dror, looked upon the plague as the judg- 
ment of Heaven upon the misdeeds of their rulers. 
London in the winter and spring of 1664-65 was 
crowded with people ; in the West End the wealthy 
and noble gathered around Westminster and 
Whitehall, in the City and the eastern suburbs 
trade had revived. The river was full of ships, 
the streets filled with an overflowing tide of life. 
Deror has painted with his realistic pen the slow 
rise of the pestilence, the first alarm, the hopes, 
the fears, the progress of the scourge secretly 
and then openly, the flight of the citizens, the 
horrid gloom, the death-cries, the yawning graves, 
crime, woe, the decline of the pestilence, the bound- 
less joy of the survivors, the return of the im- 
penitent court. For a long time it had been 
known in London that the plague had been raging 
on the Continent, brought from the East by some 
unlucky trader; but in the winter of 1664 only a 
few cases had been noticed in the capital, yet 
these were enough to excite « deep anxiety. Men 
watched the reports of the deaths in the different 
parishes eagerly. “We had no such thing as 
printed newspapers in those days,” says Deror,* 
“to spread rumors and reports of things, and im- 
prove them.” But the rumor of the approach of 
the disease had already reached London. In No- 
vember two men, said to be Frenchmen, died in 
Drury Lane; the physicians declared they had 
died of plague; and the weekly bill of mortality 
was printed: “ Plague, 2; Parishes infected, 1.” 
Another died in December. For six weeks no oth- 
er death occurred ; then in February one happen- 
ed. It was noticed. however, that the number of 
deaths around St. Giles’s had greatly increased ; it 
was whispered that the plague was there, and few 
cared to venture through Drury Lane. But the 
winter came on sharp and bleak, and seemed to 
kill the disease, as if it could only flourish in the 
hot air of summer. It disappeared wholly. It 
revived in May—a cool, pleasant month; it lin- 
gered in the filth and squalor of St. Giles’s, and in 
June broke into fearful activity. The pestilence 
had come; the citizens who were able closed 
their houses, shops, and fled. The court had gone 
to Oxford; for weeks the streets were filled with 
throngs of people moving to the country on horse- 
back, on foot, carrying their furniture, goods, 
wares, the rich and poor mingled in a common 
calamity. 

But many were forced to stay, and on these the 
pestilence fell with almost unaccountable fury. 
The hot weather of July roused it to virulence ; 
in August it was fearful; in September the hor- 
rors told of it surpass belief. It first appeared 
with a tumor on the breast or under the arm, 
hard, painful, horrible—the plague-spot. The 
physicians when they saw the fearful omen would 
ery, “ Lift up your eyes toGod!” Ina few hours 
it was fatal. Sometimes the patients sank under 
a raging fever, headache; sometimes faded away 
in a swift decline, almost painless ; some seemed 
to die of fright; some hanged themselves to es- 
cape it ; some were seized in the streets, and died 
before they could reach their own doors. In Sep- 
tember 8000 persons died weekly, and 60,000, it 
was believed, were infected. The Lord Mayor of 
the city, his sheriffs and aldermen, remained brave- 
ly at their post ; they did all that man could do. 
They ordered, when too late, the streets to be pu- 
rified ; funerals—or rather burials—were only to 
be performed at night ; there was to be no tolling 
of bells, no outward ceremonial. But at night 
the fatal cart began its rounds, and at every in- 
fected house the cry was heard: “ Bring out your 
dead!” They were thrown together in huge piles ; 
in the church-yards deep pits were dug, and here 
by the gleam of torches the bodies were thrown in 
and lightly covered with earth. Every house that 
was infected was isolated; a watchman stood at 
the entrance ; no one was suffered to go in or out 
except the physician; upon the door was placed 
a large red cross inscribed: “ Lord have mercy on 
us.” They might well cry for mercy. The air 
seemed tainted; grass grew in once crowded 
streets ; the trade of the great capital was lost; 
the ships hung idly in the Thames ; the miserable 
poor died by thousands, and saved the city from 
the cost of feeding them, which it never had failed 
to do. The recreant king and court might fly 
from the scene of duty, but the city officials 
showed no trace of fear. The Mayor was con- 
stantly in the streets; even the constables and 
watchmen were seldom at rest; many of them 
died. Day and night at last, an observer relates, 
the labor of burial went on. Sancrort, dean of 
St. Paul’s, had fled to Tunbridge; his canons re- 
mained, and some of their letters to the dean 
still exist—the cry of utter despair. 

Whole streets of houses were shut up and aban- 
doned ; men fled from each other when they met ; 
the money paid to the butcher or baker was fu- 
migated ; thieves wandered through the deserted 
shops and dwellings, and sometimes died there. 
Fearful taies were told of nurses who smothered 
and robbed their patients ; of deeds of horror that 
were never punished; of the infected who ran 
shrieking through the streets, and fell dead; of 
homes where all had died together.. August, Sep- 
tember, passed on with ever-growing horrors; in 
November the colder weather seemed to check 
the disease, and many who came back too hastily 
were infected and died. At last, in December, the 
great deliverance came ; the pestilence had ceased. 
A wild, a fearful, joy spread over the afflicted 
city; its people came back once more to the des- 
olate scene, maddened with a strange exhilaration. 
Those who survived were crazed with the joy of 
living. Once more the great city was thronged 
with the rich, busy, gay; the court and king came 
back ; a rigid law was passed to punish Dissent- 
the revels and crimes of Whitehall began 
again; but nothing was done by court or king to 
prevent the return of that awful scourge that had 
so recently passed away. A mightier power in- 
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tervened. A new calamity seemed to prevent the 
recurrence of the old. The great fire in London 
soon followed, swept over the tainted ground, con- 
sumed churches and church-yards—St. Paul's and 
St. Mary’s—shops, warehouses, palaces, hovels, 
cleansed many a narrow close, purified many a 
scene of horror. The city was rebuilt with wider 
streets, better buildings. Perhaps its citizens had 
learned neatness and propriety; but it is certain 
that the plague never came again, and that by 
the labors of modern science the vast capital has 
been made one of the healthiest and most fortu- 
nate of cities. 

Let us study the science of health. Let us 
have a sanitary party, a league for sanitary im- 
provement. The plagues that desolated the world 
in the Middle Ages were the result in great part 
of ignorance ; they have been nearly driven back 
to their Eastern source. The pest that ravaged 
London still haunts the Levant ; the cholera is sel. 
dom absent from Hindostan. The Black Death, 
if we are indolent, may come again. Happily the 
laws of health have been taught in the family, 
the school. Education has baffled disease in all 
civilized countries, and checked at least its fiercest 
forms. But in our New World cities we have 
sometimes forgotten the lesson of the past. We 
have trusted too much to our pure skies, limpid 
streams, brilliant suns, or biting frost. The laws 
of health disobeyed in New Orleans have made it 
the scene of constantly recurring disease. From 
New Orleans the pest is conveved to the neglected 
towns and villages of the North. Who can tell 
how far it may spread in the future, what new 
scenes it may visit? Let us at least elect mayors 
and aldermen in our cities who will study and 
enforce the laws of public health, who have suf- 
ficient intelligence to avert calamity, whose igno- 
rance will not bring upon us at last a pest equal 
to that of London in 1665, of New Orleans or 
Vicksburg. Event Lawrence. 





DROLL BLUNDERS. 


By the insertion of one letter in place of an- 
other, a newspaper, not long since, reporting the 
danger that an express train had run in conse- 
quence of a cow getting upon the line, said, “ As 
the safest way, the engineer put on full steam, 
dashed up against the cow, and literally cut it 
into calves !” 

A Scotch newspaper, reporting the speeches at 
a Scott centenary meeting, made one of the ora- 
tors exclaim, with more truth than accuracy: 

- “O Caledonia! stern and wild, 

Wet-nurse for a poetic child!” 

Never perhaps was the word “ austere” more 
misconstrued than in the instance of a clergyman 
in Lancashire who got a wholesome warning in 
regard to pulpit articulation by discovering in one 
house which he visited, the day after preaching 
from Luke, xix. 21, that the servant had gone 
home with the impression that his text had been : 
“T feared thee, because thou art an oyster man !” 

A Hampshire incumbent recently reported in 
the Pall Mall Gazette some of the blunders he had 
heard made in the marriage service by that class 
of persons who have to pick up the words as best 
they can from hearing them repeated by others. 
He said that in his own parish it was quite the 
fashion for the man, when giving the ring, to say 
to the woman, “ With my body I thee wash up, 
and with all my hurdle goods I thee and thou.” 
He said the women were generally better up in 
this part of the service than the men. One day, 
however, a bride startled him by promising, in 
what she supposed to be the language of the 
Prayer-book, to take her husband, “to ’ave and 
to old from this day fortni’t for betterer horse, 
for richerer power, in siggerness health, to love 
cherries, and to bay.” What meaning this ex- 
traordinary vow conveyed to her own mind the in- 
cumbent said it baffled him to conjecture. 

The stories told of the blunders made by Oxford 
and Cambridge under-graduates in the Scripture 
examination are almost incredibie. One of these, 
when asked who was the first King of Israel, was 
so fortunate as to stumble upon the name of 
“Saul.” He saw that he had hit the mark, and 
wishing to show the examiners how intimate his 
knowledge of the Scriptures was, added, confiden- 
tially, “Saul, also called Paul.” Another was 
asked to give the parable of the good Samaritan. 
He did so with tolerable accuracy till he came to 
the place where the Samaritan says to the inn- 
keeper, “ When I come again I will repay thee.” 
Here the unlucky examinee added: “ This he said, 
knowing that he should see his face no more.” 

A ludicrous story is told of a bailie whose stud- 
ies in natural history seem to have been rather 
limited. The following case came before him one 
day: A man who kept a ferret, having to go into 
the country, left the cage with the ferret in charge 
of a neighbor till he should return. The neigh- 
bor incautiously opened the cage door, and the 
ferret escaped. The owner was very angry, and 
brought a claim against his neighbor for damages. 
The following was the decision of the learned 
bailie: “Nae doot,” he said to the man who had 
been left in charge, “ye was wrang to open the 
cage door; but,” he added, turning to the other, 
“ye was wrang too. For why did ye no clip the 
brute’s wings ?” 

By the bad arrangement of clauses in composi- 
tion ludicrous blunders are sometimes made. A 
Wisconsin paper announced that the Board of 
Education had “ resolved to erect a building large 
enough to accommodate five hundred students 
three stories high.” In an English paper an ad- 
vertisement appeared, under the heading of “To 
Let,” of “a house for a family in good repair.” 
Punch noted this, and conjectured that “a family 
in good repair” must mean one in which none of 
the members were cracked. “The brooches would 
have been sent before, but have been unwell,” was 
a note of apology sent to Dean Alford by his jew- 
eller; and “ Two sisters want washing” was an 
advertisement which appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian, 
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An amusing style of blunder is the “ ball.» for 
which the Irish get most credit. It was an Trish 
editor that exclaimed, when spe aking of the wron, 
of his country, “ Her cup of misery has been pm 
flowing, and is not yet full!” It was an Irish 
newspaper that said of Robespierre that “ he left 
no children behind him, except a brother, who Was 
killed at the same time.” Irish also was the cor. 
net who, when writing home from India praising 
the much-abused climate as really one of the best 
under the sun, added: “ But a lot of young fellows 
come out here, and they drink and they eat, and 
they eat and they drink, and they die: and ‘then 
they write home to their friends, saying 
the climate that did it!” st 

Though not so numerous as those of the Em- 
erald Isle, Scotland is not without its specimens 
of this kind of blunder. Two operatives in one 
of the border towns were heard disputing about q 
new cemetery, beside the elegant railing of which 
they were standing. One of them, evidently dis. 
liking the Continental fashion in which it was 
being laid out, said, in disgust: “I'd rather dee 
than be buried in sic a place.” “ Weel, it’s the 
verra reverse wi’ me,” said the other; “for Py] 
be buried naewhere else, if I’m spared.” 

A clergyman walking one day in the country 
fell into thought. He was so accustomed to ride 
that when he found himself at a toll he stopped 
and shouted to the man, “ Here! what’s to pay?” 


it wag 


“Pay for what?” asked the man. “For my 
horse,” said the clergyman. “What horse? 
There’s no horse, Sir!” ‘“ Bless me!” exclaimed 


the clergyman, looking down between his legs 
“T thought I was on horseback !” se: 

Sydney Smith was not in general absent-mind- 
ed, but he says that once, when calling on a 
friend in London, and being asked by the sery- 
ant, “‘ Who shall I say has called?” he could not 
for the life of him recollect his own name, and 
stared in blank confusion at the man for some 
time before it came back to him. 

The first Lord Lyttleton was very absent. It 
is declared of him that when he fell into the riy. 
er by the upsetting of a boat at Hagley, “ he sank 
twice before he recollected that he could swim.” 

Some blunders arise from misapprehension. A 
bishop of Oxford sent round to the church-ward. 
ens in his diocese a circular of inquiries, includ. 
ing the question, “Does your officiating clergy. 
man preach the Gospel, and is his conversation 
and carriage consistent therewith ?” The church- 
warden of Wallingford replied : “‘ He preaches the 
Gospel, but does not keep a carriage.” 

A doctor who had one day allowed himself to 
drink toc much was sent for to see a fashionable 
lady who was ailing. He sat down by the bed- 
side, took out his watch, and began to count her 
pulse as well as his obfuscated condition would 
permit. He counted: “ One, two, three.” Then 
he got confused, and began again: “One, two, 
three, four.” Still confused, he began again: 
“One, two.” No; hecouldnotdoit. Thorough- 
ly ashamed of himself, he shut up his watch, mut- 
tering, “Tipsy, I declare—tipsy!” Staggering to 
his feet, he tuld the lady to keep her bed, and take 
some hot lemonade to throw her into a perspira- 
tion, and he would see hernext day. In the morn- 
ing he received the following note from the lady, 
marked “ Private :” 

“Dear Doctor,—You were right. I dare not 
deny it. But I am thoroughly ashamed of my- 
self, and will be more careful for the future. 
Please accept the inclosed fee for your visit” (a 
ten-pound note), “and do not, I entreat of you, 
breathe a word about the state in which you 
found me.” 


The lady, in fact, had herself been drinking too 
much, and catching the doctor’s murmured words, 
thought they referred to her. He was too far 
gone to see what was the matter with his patient, 
and she too far to observe that the doctor was 
in the same condition ! 








OCTOBER. 
Sunday, 27.—Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, 28.—St. Simon and St. Jude. 


Tue completion of one of the revisions of the 
New Testament by the American company, and 
their entrance upon the final portion of their 
work, have recalled public attention to its mag- 
nitude. The association of American with —_ 
lish scholars therein, and the harmony wit 
which they have carried forward their joint 
labors, promise a general adoption of the new 
Bible throughout the English-speaking world. 
The need of revision has been felt by scholars 
for a long period, and was presented in the 
‘“Editor’s Table” of Harper's Monthly Magazine 
twenty years ago; but the present movement 
dates from 1870, when a revising committee was 
appointed by the Convocation of Canterbury. 
The American committee was constituted in 
1872. There are in the two committees eighty- 
two members. The principles followed in pros- 
ecuting their task are: (1) the introduction of as 
few alterations as possible; (2) the making of 
these alterations, as far as practicable, in the lan- 
guage of the earlier English versions ; (3) the re- 
vision to be made twice by each company; (4) 
the text to be determined in every instance by 
the preponderance of authorities ; (5) no change 
to be made, in the final revision, except by the 
consent of two-thirds of the revisers present; 
(6) the revision to extend to headings of chap- 
ters, italics, punctuation, ete. The English and 
American companies transmit their work to 
each other for examination. Each goes over 
what the other has done. Differences remain- 
ing at the end will be settled by committees of 
conference. 

To say nothing of the advantages possessed 
by scholars of our century for the formation of 
a satisfactory text—advantages far greater than 
were within the reach of the eminent men who 
gave us King James’s Bible—the removal of ob- 
solete words and the improvement of infelici- 
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on their knees, and a whole population invokes 
in silence the aid of Heaven.” 

In spite of Miss Gwilt and her numerous sym- 
pathizers, there is a beauty and a propriety about 
this mede of calling people to publie worship that 
can not fail to frustrate any attempt toward its 
prohibition. Neither are the clergy, who most- 
ly control such matters, likely to abandon any 
thing that shall serve to call the attention of their 
careless flocks to a most important religious duty. 
And yet, on the other hand, we read of one im- 
portant prelate of the sixteenth century who ap- 
parently thought this matter of bell-ringing might 
be overdone, for an order signed by him reads: 
“ That the bell called the pardon or ave bell which 
of longe tyme hathe been used to be tollyd three 
tymes after and before divine service, be not here- 
after in any part of my diocese any more tollyd.” 





VIXEN. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON. 


Avtuor or “Drap Men's Suors,” “ Hostages to 
Fortung,” “An Oren VeRpior,” ETo., ETO. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
RORIE COMES OF AGE. 

“ Biess my soul!” cried the squire; “it’s a 
after all.” 

: is how Squire Tempest greeted the family 
doctor's announcement of his first baby’s sex. 
He had been particularly anxious for a son to in- 
herit the Abbey House estate, maintain the Ab- 
bey hounds, and in a general way sustain the 
pride and glory of the famiiy name; and, behold! 
Providence had given him a daughter. 

‘The deuce is in _ ejaculated the squire ; 
“to think that it should be a vixen !” 

This is how Violet Tempest came by her curi- 
ous pet name. Beiore she was short-coated she 
had contrived to exhibit a very spirited and even 
vixenish temper, and the family doctor, who loved 
a small joke, used to ask after Miss Vixen when 
he paid his professional visits. As she grew old- 
er, her tawny hair was not unlike a red fox’s 
brush in its bright golden brown hue, and her 
temper proved decidedly vixenish. 

“T wish you wouldn’t call Violet by that dread- 
ful nickname, dear,” Mrs. Tempest remonstrated, 
mildly 

“My darling, it suits her to a nicety,” replied 
the squire, and he took his own way in this, as in 
most things. 

The earth rolled round, and the revolving years 
brought no second baby to the Abbey House. 
Every year made the squire fonder of his little 
golden-haired girl. He put her on a soft white 
ball of a pony as soon as she could sit up straight, 
and took her about the forest with a leading-rein. 
No one else was allowed to teach Vixen to ride. 
Young as she was, she soon learned to do with- 
out the leading-rein, and the soft little white 
pony was discarded as too tame. Before her 
eleventh birthday she rode to hounds, and saw 
the stag at bay on the wild heathery downs above 
the wooded valleys. She was a creature full of 
life and courage and generous impulses and spon- 
taneous leanings to all good thoughts; but she 
was a spoiled child, liked her own way, and had 
ne idea of being guided by any body else’s will 

unless it had been her father’s, and he never 
thwarted her 

Him she adored with the fondest love that child 
ever gave to parent—a blind, worshipping love, 
that saw in him the perfection of manhood, the 
beginning and end of earthly good. If any one 
had dared to say in Vixen’s hearing that her fa- 
ther could, by any possible combination of cir- 


vixen 








cumstances, do wrong, act unjustly or ungener- 
ously, it would have been better for that man to 
have come to handy-grips with a tiger-cat than 
with Violet Tempest. Her reverence for her fa- 
ther and her belief in him were boundless. 
There never, perhaps, was a happier child 
hood than Violet’s. She was daughter and heir- 
ess to one of the most popular men in that part 
of the country, and every body loved her. She 
was not much given to visiting in a methodical 
way among the poor, and it had never entered 
into her young mind that it was her mission to 
teach older people the way to heaven; but if 
there was trouble in the village, a sick child, a 
husband in prison for rabbii-snaring, a dead 
baby, a little boy’s pinafore set fire to, Vixen and 
her pony were always to the fore; and it was an 
axiom in the village that, where Miss Tempest did 
“take,” it was very good for those she took to. 
Violet never withdrew her hand when she had 
put ic to the plough. If she made a promise, 
she always kept it. However long the sickness, 
however dire the poverty, Vixen’s patience and 


benevolence lasted to the end. 
The famous princess in the story, whose sleep 
was broken because there was a pea under her 


seven feather-beds, had scarcely a more untrou- 
led life than Vixen. She had her own way in 
every thing. She did exactly what she liked 
with her comfortable, 
Miss M‘Croke, learned what she pteased, and left 
what she disliked unlearned She had the pret- 
tiest ponies in Hampshire to ride, the prettiest 
Her mother was not a woman 


middle-aged governess, 


dresses to wear 
to bestew mental culture upon ber only child, but 
she racked her small brain to devise becoming 
costumes for Violet. The colored stockings which 
harmenized best with each particular gown, the 
neat little buckled shoes, the fascinating Hessian 
boots Nothing was too beautiful or too costly for 
Violet 
sessed in the world, and they lavished much love 
upon her; but it never occurred to Mr, and Mrs 
Tempest, as it had occurred to the Duchess of 
Dovedale, to make their daughter a paragen. 

In this perpetual sunshine Violet grew up, fair 
as most things are that grow in the sunshine. 
She loved her father with all her heart and mind 


She was the one thing her parents pos 
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and soul ; she loved her mother with a lesser love; 
she had a tolerant affection for Miss M‘Croke; 
she loved her ponies and the dog Argus; she 
‘oved the hounds in the kennels ; she loved every 
honest familiar face of nurse, servant, and stable- 
man, gardener, keeper, and huntsman, that had 
looked upon her with friendly, admiring eyes, 
ever since she could remember. 

Not to be loved and admired would have been 
the strangest thing to Violet. She would hardly 
have recoguized herself in an unappreciative cir- 
cle; if she could have heard Lady Mabel talking 
about her, it would have been like the sudden 
revelation of an unknown world—a world in which 
it was possible for people to dislike and mis- 
judge her. 

This is one of the disadvantages of being reared 
in a little heaven of domestic love. The outside 
world seems so hard and bleak and dreary after- 
ward, and the inhabitants thereof passing cruel. 

Roderick Vawdrey Miss Tempest looked upon 
as her own particular property—a person whom 
she had the right to order about as she pleased. 
Rorie had been her piayfellow and companion in 
his holiday-time for the last five years. All their 
tastes were in common. They had the same love 
for the bruve creation, the same wild delight in 
rushing madly through the air on the backs of 
unreasoning animals; widely different in their 
tastes from Lady Mabel, who had once been run 
away with in a pony-carriage, and looked upon 
all horses as incipient murderers. They had the 
same love of nature, and the same indifference to 
books, and all the state and ceremony of life. 

Vixen was “ rising fifteen,” as her father called 
it, and Rorie was just five years her senior. The 
squire saw them gay and happy together without 
one serious thought of what might come of it in 
the growth of years. That his Vixen could ever 
care for any one but her “ old dad” was a notion 
that had not yet found its way into the squire’s 
brain. She seemed to him quite as much his 
own property, his own to do what he liked with, 
singly and simply attached to him, as his favorite 
horse or his favorite dog. So there were no shad- 
owings forth in the paternal mind as to any growth 
and development which the mutual affection of 
these two young people might take in the future. 

It was very different with Lady Jane Vawdrey, 
who never saw her son and his cousin Mabel to- 
gether without telling herself how exactly they 
were suited to each other, and what a nice thing it 
would be for the Briarwood and Ashbourne es- 
tates to be united by thei# marriage. 

Rorie went back to college, and contrived to 
struggle through his next examinations with an 
avoidance of actual discredit ; but when Christ- 
mas came, he did not go back to the forest, though 
Violet had counted on his coming, and had thought 
that it would be good fun to have his help in 
the decorations for the little Gothic church in 
the valley—a pretty little new church, like a toy, 
which the squire had built and paid for, and en- 
dowed with a perpetual seventy pounds a year out 
of his own pocket. It would have been fun to see 
poor Rorie prick his clumsy fingers with the holly. 
Vixen laughed at his awkwardness in advance, 
when she talked to Miss M‘Croke about him, and 
drew upon herself that lady’s mild reproval. 

But Christmas came, and brought no Rorie. He 
had gone off to spend his Christmas at the Duke 
of Dovedale’s Scotch castle. Easter came, and 
still no Rorie. He was at Putney with the ’Var- 
sity crew, or in London with the Dovedales, rid- 
ing in the Row, and forgetting dear old Hamp- 
shire and the last of the hunting, for which he 
would have been just in time. 

Even the long vacation came without Rorie. 
He had gone for that promised tour in Switzer- 
land, at his mother’s instigation, and was only to 
come back late in the year to keep his twenty- 
first birthday, which was to be honored in a very 
subdued and unhilarious fashion at Briarwood. 

“ Mamma,” said Violet, at breakfast-time one 
August morning, with her nose scornfully tilted, 
“ what is Mr. Vawdrey like—dark or fair?” 

“Why, Violet, you can’t have forgotten him ?” 
said her mother, with languid astonishment. 

“IT think he has been away long enough for 
me to forget even the color of his hair, mamma; 
and as he hasn’t written to any body, we may 
fairly suppose he has forgotten us.” 

“Vixen misses her old playfellow,” said the 
squire, busy with the demolition of a grouse. 
“ But Rorie is a young man now, you know, dear, 
and has work to do in the world—duties, my pet 
—duties.” 

“ And is a young man’s first duty to forget his 
old friends ?” inquired Vixen, naively. 

“ My pet, you can’t expect a lad of that kind to 
write letters. I am a deuced bad hand at letter- 
writing myself, and always was. I don’t think a 
man’s hand was ever made to pinch a pen. Na- 
ture has given us a broad, strong grasp to grip a 
sword ora gun. Your mother writes most of 
my letters, Vixen, you know, and I shall expect you 
to help her in a yearor two. Let me see: Rorie 
will be one-and-twenty in Cctober, and there are 
to be high jinks at Briarwood, I believe ; 
something to look forward to, my dear.’ 

“ Edward !” exclaimed Mrs. Tempest, reproach- 
fully; “you forget that Violet is not out. She 
will not be sixteen till next February.” 

“ Bless her!” cried the squire, with a tender look 
at his only child, “ she has grown up like a green 
bay-tree. But if this were to be quite a friendly 
affair at Briarwood, she might go merely—” 

“Tt will not be a friendly affair,” said Mrs. 
Tempest; “ Lady Jane never gives friendly par 
ties. There is nothing friendly in her nature, 
and I don’t think she likes us—much. But I 
dare say we shall be asked; and if we go, I must 
have a new dress,” added the gentle lady, with a 
sigh of resignation. “It will be a dinner, no 
doubt; and the duke and duchess will be there, 
of course.” 


so there’s 


The card of invitation came in due course, 
three weeks before the birthday. It was to be a 





dinner, as Mrs, Tempest had opined. She wrote 
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off to her milliner at once, and there was a pas- 
sage of letters and fashion plates and patterns 
of silk to and fro, and some of Mrs. Tempest’s 
finest lace came out of the perfumed chest in 
which she kept her treasures, and was sent off 
to Madame Theodore. 

Poor Vixen beheld these preparations with an 
aching heart. She did not care about dinner 
parties in the least, but she would have liked to 
be with Roderick on his birthday. She would 
have liked it to have been a hunting day, and to 
have ridden for a wild scamper across the hills 
with him; to have seen the rolling downs of the 
Wight blue in the distance ; to have felt the soft 
south wind blowing in her face, and to have rid- 
den by his side, neck and neck, all day long; 
and then to have gone home to the Abbey House 
to dinner, to the snug round table in the library, 
and the dogs, and papa in his happiest mood, ex- 
panding over his port and walnuts. That would 
have been a happy birthday for all of them, in 
Violet’s opinion. 

The squire and his daughter had plenty of 
hunting in this merry month of October, but there 
had been no sign of Rorie and his tall raking 
chestnut in the field, nor had any one in the for- 
est heard of or seen the young Oxonian. 

“TI dare say he is only coming home in time 
for the birthday,” Mrs. Tempest remarked, plac- 
idly, and went on with ier preparations for that 
event. 

She wanted to make a strong impression on 
the duchess, who had not behaved too well to her, 
only sending her invitations for indiscriminate 
afternoon assemblies, which Mrs. Tempest had 
graciously declined, pleading her feeble health as 
a reason for not going to garden parties. 

Vixen was in a peculiar temper during those 
three weeks, and poor Miss M‘Croke had hard 
work with her. 

“Der, die, das,” cried Vixen, throwing down 
her German grammar in a rage, one morning, 
when she had been making a muddle of the defi- 
nite article in her exercise, and the patient gov- 
erness had declared that they really must go back 
to the very beginning of things. “ What stupid 
people the Germans are! Why can’t they have 
one little word for every thing, as we have? 
T, h, e, the. Any child can learn that. What 
do they mean by chopping up their language 
into little bits, like the pieces in a puzzle? Why, 
even the French are more reasonable, though 
they’re bad enough, goodness knows, with their 
he’s and she’s—feminine tables and masculine 
beds. Why should I be bothered to learn all 
this rubbish? I’m not going to be a governess, 
and it will never be any use tome. Papa doesn’t 
know a single sentence in French or German, 
and he’s quite happy.” 

“ But if your papa were travelling on the Con- 
tinent, Violet, he would find his ignorance of the 
language a great deprivation.” 

“No, he wouldn’t. He'd have a courier.” 

“ Are you aware, my dear, that we have wasted 
five minutes already in this discursive conversa- 
tion ?” remarked Miss M‘Croke, looking at a fat, 
useful watch, which she wore at her side in the 
good old fashion. ‘“ We will leave the grammar 
for the present, and you can repeat Schiller’s 
‘Song of the Bell.’” 

“Td rather say ‘The Dragon,’” said Vixen; 
“there’s more fire and life in it. I do like Schil- 
ler, Crokey dear. But isn’t it a pity he didn’t 
write in English ?” 

And Vixen put her hands behind her, and be- 
gan to spout the wonderful story of the knight 
who slew the dragon, and very soon her eyes 
kindled and her cheeks were aflame, and the 
grand verses were rolled out rapidly, with a more 
or less faulty pronunciation, but plenty of life 
and vehemence. This exercise of mind and mem- 
ory suited Vixen a great deal better than dull 
plodding at the first principles of grammar, and 
the perpetual der, die, das. 

This day was the last of October, and Roderick 
Vawdrey’s birthday. He had not been seen at 
the Abbey House yet. He had come back to Bri- 
arwood before this, no doubt, but had not taken 
the trouble to come and see his old friends. 

“ He’s a man now, and has duties, and has done 
with us,” thought Vixen, savagely. 

She was very glad that it was such a wretched 
day—a hideous day for any one’s twenty-first 
birthday, ominous of all bad things, she thought. 
There was not a rift in the dull gray sky; the 
straight fine rain came down persistently, soaking 
into the sodden earth, and sending up an odor of 
dead leaves. The smooth shining laurels in the 
shrubbery were the only things in nature that 
seemed no worse for the perpetual down-pour. 
The gravel drives were spongy and sioppy. There 
was no hunting, or Vixen would have been riding 
her pony through rain and foul weather, and 
would have been comparatively independent of 
the elements. But to be at home all day, wateh- 
ing the rain, and thinking what a horrid, ungrate- 
ful young man Rorie was! That was dreary. 

Mrs. Te mpest went to her room to lie down di- 
rectly after luncheon. She wanted to keep her 
self fresh for the evening. She made quite a sol- 
emn business of this particular dinner party. At 
half past five precisely Pauline was to bring her 
a cup of tea. At six she was to begin to dress, 
This would give her an hour and a half for her 
toilet, as Briarwood was only half an hour’s drive 
from the Abbey House. So for the rest of that 
day—until she burst upon their astonished view 
in her new dress—Mrs. Tempest would be invisi- 
ble to her family. 

“What a disgusting birthday!” cried Vixen, 
sitting in the deep embrasure of the hall window, 
with Argus at her side, dog and girl looking out 
at the glistening shrubbery 

Miss M‘Croke had gone to her room to write 
letters, or Vixen would have hardly been allowed 
to remain peacefully in such an inelegant position, 
her knees drawn up to her chin, her arms em- 
bracing her knees, her back against the stout oak 
shutter. Yet the girl and dog made rather a pret- 
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ty picture, despite the inelegance of Vixen’s ai. 
titude. The tawny hair, black velvet frock, and 
careless amber sash, amber stockings, and broad. 
toed Cromwell shoes; the tawny mastiff curled 
in the opposite corner of the deep recess ; the old 
armorial bearings, sending pale shafts of party- 
colored light across Vixen’s young head—aq pic- 
ture full of light and color, framed in the dark 
brown oak. 

“What an abominable birthday !” ejaculated 
Vixen. “If it were such weather as this on my 
twenty-first birthday, I should think Nature had 
taken a dislike tome. But I don’t suppose Rorie 
carer. He is playing billiards with a lot of his 
friends, and smoking, and making a horror of 
himself, I dare say, and hardly knows whether it 
rains or shines.” 

Drip, drip, drip, came the rain on the glistening 
leaves, berberis and laurel, bay and holly, Ameri. 
can oaks of richest red and bronze, copper beech- 
es, tall rhododendrons, cy; ress of every kind, and 
behind them a dense black screen of yew. The 
late roses looked miserabie. Vixen would have 
liked to have brought them in and put them by 
the hall fire—the good old hearth with its pile of 
blazing logs, before which Nip the pointer was 
stretched at ease, his muscular toes stiffening 
themselves occasionally, as if he was standing at 
a bird in his dreams. : 

Vixen went on watching the rain. It was rath. 
er a lazy way of spending the afternoon, certainly, 
but Miss Tempest was out of humor with her lit- 
tle world, and did not feel equal to groping out 
the difficulties, the inexorable double sharps and 
odious double flats, in a waltz of Chopin’s. She 
watched the straight thin rain, and thought about 
Rorie—chiefly to the effect that she hated him, 
and never could by any possibility like him again, 

Gradually the crickle of the rain from an over- 
flowing water-pipe took the sound of a tune. No 
Berceuse by Gounod was ever more rest-compel- 
ling. The full white lids drooped over the big 
brown eyes, the little locked hands loosened, the 
soft round chin fell forward on the knees; Argus 
gave a snort of satisfaction, and laid his heavy 
head on the velvet gown, and girl and dog were 
asleep. There was no sound in the wide old hall 
except the soft felling of wood ashes, the gentle 
breathing of girl and dogs. 

Too pretty a picture assuredly to be lost to the 
eye of mankind. 

Whose footstep was this sounding on the wet 
gravel half an hour later? Too quick and light 
for the squire’s. Who was this coming in softly 
out of the rain, all dripping like a water-god? 
Who was this whose falcon-eye took in the pic- 
ture at a glance, and who stole cat-like to the 
window, and bending down his dark wet head, 
gave Violet’s sleeping lips the first lover’s kiss 
that had ever saluted them ? 

Violet awoke with a faint shiver of surprise 
and joy. Instinct told her from whom that kiss 
came, though it was the first time Roderick had 
kissed her since he went to Eton. The lovely 
brown eyes opened and looked into the dark gray 
ones. The ruddy brown head rested on Rorie’s 
shoulder. The girl—half child, half woman, and 
all loving trustfulness—looked up at him with 
a glad smile. His heart was stirred with a new 
feeling as those softly bright eyes looked into 
his. It was the early dawn of a passionate love. 
The head lying on his breast seemed to him the 
fairest thing on earth. 

“ Rorie, how disgracefully you have behaved, 
and how utterly I detest you !” exclaimed Vixen, 
giving him a vigorous push, and scrambling down 
from the window-seat. “To be all this time in 
Hampshire and never come near us !” 

A moment ago, in that first instant of a newly 
awakened delight, she was almost betrayed into 
telling him that she loved him dearly, and had 
found life empty without him. But having had 
just time enough to recover herself, she drew her- 
self up as straight as a dart, and looked at him 
as Kate may have looked at Petruchio during 
their first unpleasant interview. 

“ All this time!” cried Rorie. “ Do you know 
how long I have been in Hampshire ?” 

“Haven't the least idea,” retorted Vixen, 
haughtily. 

“Just half an hour—or at least it is exactly 
half an hour since I was deposited with all my 
goods and chattels at the Lyndhurst Road Sta- 
tion.” 

“You are only just home from Switzerland ?” 

“Within this hour.” 

“ And you have not even been to Briarwood ?” 

“My honored mother still awaits my duteous 
greetings.” 

“And this is your twenty-first birthday, and 
you came here first of all.” 

And, almost uninvited, the tawny head dropped 
on to his shoulder again, and the sweet childish 
lips allowed themselves to be kissed. 

“ Rorie, how brown you have grown !” 

“ Have I?” 

‘he gray eyes were looking into the brown 
ones admiringly, and the conversation was get- 
ting a trifle desultory 

Swift as a flash Violet recollected herself. It 
dawned upon her that it was not quite the right 
thing for a young lady “ rising sixteen” to let her- 
self be kissed so tamely. Besides, Rorie never 
used to doit. The thing was a new development, 
a curious outcome of his Swiss tour. Perhaps 
people did it in Switzerland, and Rorie had ac- 
quired the habit. 

‘How dare you do such a thing ?” exclaimed 
Vixen, shaking herself clear from the traveller’s 
encircling arm. 

“T didn’t think you minded,” said Rorie, inno- 
cently ; “and when a fellow comes home from a 
long journey he expects a warm welcome ” 

“ And I am glad to see you,” cried Vixen, giv- 
ing him both her hands with a glorious frank- 
ness; “but you don’t know how I have been 
hating you lately.” 

“Why, Vixen ?” 


“For being always away. I thought you had 
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forgotten us all, that you did not care a jot for 


y of U ~~ 
a ¥ had not forgotten any of you, an ildi 


much—for some of you 


i care 
—very ; 
This, though vague, was consoling 

Dark of visage 
always, he was now tan! ed to a bronze as of one 
born under skies Those deep gray 
yes of his looked black under their black lashes 
eves 

to the well-sh 


His black hair 





The brown became Roderick. 
Southern 
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pead. An incipient mustache darkened his up 
per ip, und gave fresh manhood to the strong, 
firm mouth 4 manly face altogether, Rode 
jck’s, and handsome withal. Vixen’s short lift 
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pane 
She been reading Talisman 


lately, and the Plantagenet was her ideal of man- 
ly excellence 
“Many happy returns of the day, Rorie,” she 


said, softly “To think that you are of age to- 
day! Your own master !” 

« Yes, infancy ceased and determined at 
the last stroke of midni I wonder 
whether my anxious mother will recognize that 
fact ?” 

“Of course you know what is going to happen 
at Briarwood. There is to be dinner 
party.” 

“ And you are coming ? 

“Oh no, Rorie. I am not out yet, you know. 
I sha’n’t be 
me a season He calls it having me 
ken to harness. l a furnished house, 
and we shall have the horses up, and I shall ride 
in the Row. You'll be with us part of the time, 
won't you, q 

“Ca se peut. If papa will invite me 

“Oh. he will, if I wish it. It’s to be my first 
I’m to have every thing 


my 


ght yesterday. 


a grand 


How jolly!” 
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for two years. Papa means to give 
n town bro- 


take 


season, you Know, and 
my own way.” 

“Will that be a nove Ity »” demanded Roder- 
ick, with intention. 
“T don’t know 
any thing lately.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“You have been away.” 

At this naive flattery Roderick almost blushed 

“How you've grown, Vixen!” he remarked, 
presently. 

“Have I really? Yes, 
My frocks are 

“ Like the 


two 


I haven’t had my own way in 


I suppose I do grow. 


always getting too short.” 


sleeves of my dress-coats a year or 
azo.” 


‘But now you are of age, and can’t grow any 
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goin I I ; , 
Mr. Vawdrey indulged in a suppressed yawn 
“ My mother would like it,” he said, “ but, upon 
my word,I don’t care about it. I don’t take 


enough interest in my fellow-creatures.” 
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Parliament 
“ And there is the forest for you to take care of 
“Yes, forestry is a subject on which I should 

like to have my sa I suppose I shall be obliged 

to turn senator. But I mean to take life easily ; 
be sure of that, Vixen; and I intend to 
best stud of hunters in Hampshire 
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two pairs of lips were not far away from 
each other, and R ght have been tempted 
to commit a third offense against the proprieties 
if Miss M‘Croke had not fortunately entered at 
this very moment. She was wonderfully sur 
prise 1 at seeir Mr. Vawdre < gratulated him 
ri sly n | ty, and infused an 
element of stiffness into the small assembly 
Rorie is going to stay to tea,” said Vixen 
“We'll have it here by the fire, please, Crokey 
dear One int have too n h of a good fir 
this weathe Or shall wi »ymyden? Which 


best, Roric 

I think we had better have 
‘ ted Miss M“ ringing the bell 

Her pupil’s sanct I 

up-stairs room, half school-room, half boudoir, 
and wholly untidy—was not, in Miss M‘Croke’s 
opinion, an apartment to be violated by the pres- 
ence of a young man. 


OKE 


im sanctorum—that pretty 


HARPER’S 


“And as Rorie hasn’t had any luncheon, 
ome ever so far out of 


and 
me, 
please order something substantial for him,” said 
Vixen 


Her governess obeyed 


has « his way to see 


The gypsy table was 
up to the broad hearth, and presently 
the old silver tea-pot and kettle and the yellow 
cups and saucers were shining in the cheery fire 
light. The old butler put a sirloin and a game 
| the sideboard, and then left the littk 
party to shift for themselves in pleasant picnic 
fashion. 


wheeled 


je on 


Vixen sat down before the hissing tea-kettle 
with a pretty, important air, like a child making 
tea out of toy tea-things. Rorie brought a low 
square stool to a corner close to her, and seated 
himself with his chin a little above the tea-tabk 

‘You can’t eat roast beef in that position,” 
said Vixen. 

“Oh yes, I can—I can do any thing that’s mad 
or merry this evening. But I’m not at all sure 
that I want beef, though it is nearly three months 
since I’ve seen an honest bit of ox beef. I think 
thin bread and butter—or roses and dew even— 
quite substantial enough for me this evening.” 

“You're afraid of spoiling your appetite for 
the grand dinner,” said Vixen 

“No, I’m not. I hate grand dinners. Fancy 
making a fine art of eating, and studying one’s 
menu beforehand to see what combination of 
dishes will harmonize best with one’s internal 
economy! And then the names of the things : 
always better than the things themselves. 
like a show at a fair, all the best outside. 
me a slice of English beef or mutton, and a bird 
that my gun has shot, and let all the fine art din 


Give 


ners go hang.’ 

“Cut him a slice of beef, dear Miss M‘Croke,” 
said Vixen. 

“ Not now, thanks; I can’t eat now 
ing to drink orange pe koe.” 

Argus had taken up his position between Vio- 
let and her visitor. He sat bolt-upright, like a 
sentinel keeping guard over his mistress. 

“Are you very glad to come of age, Rorie ?” 
asked Vixen, turning her bright brown eyes upon 
him, full of curiosity 

“Well, it will be rather nice to have as much 
money as I want without asking my mother for 
it. She was my only guardian, you know. My 
father had such confidence in her ide and 
capacity that he left every thing in her hands.” 

“Do you find Briarwood much improved ?” in 
quired Miss M‘Croke 

Lady Jane had been doing a good deal to her 
orchid-houses lately. 

“T haven’t found Briarwood at all yet,” an- 
swered Rorie, “and Vixen seems determined I 
sha’n’t find it.” 

“ What, have you only just returned ? 

“Only just.” 

“ And you have not seen Lady Jane yet 2” 
claimed Miss M‘Croke, with a horrified look 

“Tt sounds rather undutiful, doesn’t it? Iwas 
awfully tired after travelling all night, and I made 

his a kind of half-way house.” 

“Two sides of a 
than any one side,” remarked Vixen, gravely 
“ At least that’s what Miss M‘Croke has taught 
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triangle are 
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I wanted to see whether Vixen bh 
I wanted to see the squire 

“Papa has gone to Ringwood 
horse, but you'll see | 
He'll be coming home to dr 

a | hope you had an agreeable tour, Mr. Vaw 
said Miss M‘Crok« 

“Oh, uncommonly jolly 

“ And you like Switzerland ?” 

“Yes: it’s nice and hi . 

And then Roderick favored them with a sketch 
of his travels while they sipped their tea, and 
while Vixen made the dogs balance pie ces of cake 
on their big blunt noses 

It was all very nice—the Téte Noire, an 
Blanc, andthe Matterhorn. Rorie 
al together, without the least regard to geogra 
phy. He had done a good deal of climbing, had 
worn out and lost dozens 
had brought home a case of Swiss 
for his friends. 

“There’s a clock for your den, 


to look at a 
grand dinner 
ess presently.” 





drey ?”’ 
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jumbled them 


of alpenstocks, 
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carved-work 


bring it to-morrow—with a little cock-robin that 
comes out of his nest 1 sing end of 





jolly.” 

“ How lovely !” cried Violet 

The tall eight-day clock in a corner o 
chimed the half hour 

“ Half past five, and Starlight Bess not order- 
ed!” exclaimed Roderick. 

“Let’s go out to the stables and see about 
ier,” suggested Vixen. “ And 
You remember 
that would jump ?” 

Violet !” ejaculated the : 


“Do you s Ippose I would per 





Titmouse, the on 


you my pony 


rgrieved governess 





mit you to go out 
of doors in such weather ? 

“Do you think it’s still raining?” asked Vix 
en, innocently. “It may have cleared up. Well, 
we'd better order the cart,” she added, meekly, 
as she rang the bell. “I’m not of age yet, you 
Rorie. Please, Peters, tell West to get 
papa’s dog-cart ready for Mr. Vawdrey, and to 
drive Starlight Bess.” 

Rorie looked at the bright face admiringly 
The shadows had deepened : there was no light 
in the great oak-panelled room except the ruddy 
fire-glow, and in this light Violet Tempest looked 
her loveliest. The figures in the tapestry seemed 
to move in the flickering light—appeared and 
vanished, vanished and appeared, like the phan 
toms of a dream The carved bosses of the ceil 
ing were reflected grotesquely on the oaken wall 
above the tapestry. The stags’ heads had a gob 
lin look. It was like a scene of enchantment, 
and Violet, in her black frock and amber sash, 
looked like the enchantress—Melusine or some 
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body of equally dubious antecedents. 
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It was Miss M‘Croke’s sleepiest hour. Orang: tle 
pekoe, which has an awakening influence u it I 
most people, acted as an opiate upon her She B " : 
sat blinking owlishly at the two young figur : vs 
Rorie roused himself with a great effort . M 
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: I 
young land-owner like you; but I never « l | ex} stion and of 1 . ‘ 
save much of my pocket-money: there are s cording to t t 
many poor children always having scarlet fever tune, dispatched t \ 
or tumbling into the fire, or drinking out of } sist of J and |} 
ing tea-kettles. But here it is, Rori I hope | tion by t middie 
you won’t hate it very mucl I : 
She put a little square packet into his hand, | ('2"" My 
wl h he proceeded Instantiy to opel . ry - i ' ’ a 
“T shall love it, whatever it is | near the N y . 7 
“It’s a portrait ently t I t t ' 
“You darling! The very thing I should have | a th y t from D 
asked for.” he t wed : 
“The portrait of some one you’re fond of for repairs 


“Some one I adore,”’ sai 





















He had extracted the locket fr its box | ion Jae ae @ oo aa 
this time. It was a thick « ng locket of dead | , Anes = {the I 
gold, plain and massive; the handsomest of lt y fr B I 
kind that a Southampton jeweller could sup; ed rfest f 
Rorie opened it eagerly, to look at the portrait was hoped, w n the } 
There was just light enough from the newly | S¢i in the beg g of Septemt 
kindled vestibule lamp to show it to hir - - 
“Why, it’s a dog,” cried Rorie, with deep-toned TopaRo, the pr f bota } 
lisgust. “It’s old Argus : of the Botanic Ga f Palermo, } ke 
“Who did you think it was?” out am i ne + . J + cou wee 
“You, of course.’ Poe ged 
ou, tion of the exhibit of cottons at the Paris I 
“What an idea! As if I should give any one | gition of this x I tw ‘ nlat 
my portrait! I knew you were fond of Argus tl se of tl work of the ‘ Ps ‘ 
Doesn’t his head come out beautifully? The | for the forr Ex tion, a eu 
photographer said he was the best sitter he had l « 1s in spe s , 
had for ever so long. I hope you don’t quite d - - 
test the locket, Rorie.” i BaILLon’s great Diction f Botany, | t 
“T admire it intensely, and I’m deeply grate ed by Hacus . + ‘eo . Y- =e 
ful gut I feel inexpressibly sold, all the same se an . of - ~ gf htg- ‘ Fisay ° oh 
And I am to go about the world with Argus | jetterC. 71 en f 
dangling at my breast. Well, for your sake is that on Cha ms (fung ° 
Vixen, ll submit even to that degradation illustrated , 
Here came the cart, with two flaming lamps 5 
like angry eyes flashing tl igh the shrubb« s T F § t ! Ti 
It up at the steps. Rorie and \ rangem for st - the! 
clasped hands and bade good-night, and then t of pert ty t : iw 
young man swung | elf lightly into the sea oy a ing . 
beside the driver, and away went Star ht Bes t a 4 ’ . me ~ ‘ 
making just sort f dashing and s ed | of k I 4 ; fa 
start which inspires the beholder with the idea Frar ! : g n f ’ 
that the next proce g¢ will be the } ging st ite a ’ 
home of the driver a his compa 1 | 5 very ! t 


brace of shutters . Al y the su fr 










































THE operations of the United 8 s Fis! : ‘ . ' 
Commission at Gloucester, Massachusetts, w of t R AW francs, open t D 
brought to a close, so f s the deep-sea i 1S); | twi 
was « erned n the of Sept t 5 . . 
wl day tl st t f tl [ 1 Stat 
steamer Speed was mad This vessel, under An ex t t : t 
the mand of ¢ n L. A. Bearpsieg, of | history 1 ms for t 
the navy, has been diligently occupied since th = 4 
July in h work, and has made trips Dr. R. Hensex, of Proskau, Pru gi 
or less extent, varying from five to | § ! , 

fifty miles, 1 y every suitable y during the them ! ted a 

summer With an efficient corps of t met I ' 

sts, consisting of Profess A. E. VeRRILL, M t 
RicHARD RatTuseun, and Professor SANDERSON | ©! 

Smitu for the marine invertebrates, Dr. W. G. | nection with ft wild ty} 
ilge, Profess G. Br vN very ty t ' 
Bean, and Mr. Ear f tl 
Asapu Hat, Jun., in rge | lift ur 5, oe - 
observations, very lm] tant | t “A + Bl 
» we d. the vation and ex- | &! I . \ 
t fishing banks have been ascer- | complete « 
f existence esta shed « ny | 
new and im t fis s and ertebrates A} ( t I eRe 5 
full account of these will be published in the | ¢ S 
annual report f ( imissior Al tf | tant 
the ‘ > ; ne f + ate ¢ y Vv | of tl ~ ™ 
services hav t | y thet ~ and I ‘ 

g vessels | ging to G f peake I | 

solr four I | 1 nt ‘ g mat ! 
f ha it, m ‘ 
y day num { ves I to 8 
I 1 but f I t 

| voyages f t g Dack & t { 

Commissio I tence of s] of 

chime 8s, and strat | t 

water off the t has t est t 
merous specimens, Wh Lhe rails, g | { i 
star-fishes, and ot r invertel glit s 
are of the most y t e t 
tion of the ¢ s has also t g S 
during the s¢ collecting 1 f ‘ 
in regard to the f ies of Gloucester, espe 
ly those relating to the cod, halibut, and ma ‘ 
erel, the report upon which when publis lw Ww 
doubtless be considered the first re t t ( ~ Mr. 1 
ment of the hist it industry i J.R f f 

The questi connected with the r i y 
cation of the fishes off the coast ha ulso 1 t 
ceived attention, and the Commission is at pre 


ent engaged in experiments for determi t I ' y 
possibility of multip! 








‘ and s ’ \ 

by artificial propaga Should this t N 

8u ssful as the Con slor | t t 
ants hope, an ent y new aw h- | 

ed for the Ar n fis : t ‘ 

parently be no difficulty in secu rt e ¢ t f : 4 

of several species in sufficient q tity to est at wills f,w 
lish coast fisheries of greater extent than SE 8} s of t te 





known in any other portion of the globe and currents w ' ‘ . - 
The Fish Commission, ted hey 


during its ydu 1 in accord with t 





of modern research 





s st 
Gloucester, was visited by many scientific gen- 
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AN APPEAL TO MARBLE 


“TIS TIME; DESCEND; BE STONE NO MORE."—Snaxsrrane. 
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NEW USE FOR COCOA-NUTS. 


A new use of the kernel of the cocoa-nut has 
lately been initiated in New Zealand, first in the 
extraction of the oil, and then in the conversion 


of the refuse for feeding cattle, which 


show a very great fondaess for the article. 


into cake 


NATIONAL SCOURGE. 


Ir is estimated that the annual damages 
ised by the ravages of insects and worms ex- 


the United States 


THE 


ca 


ceed $150,060,000 in alone. 


Truly an enormous loss! Yet it sinks into in- 
significance when compared with the ravages of 
that more terrible scourge, Consumption, which 
innually sweeps hundreds of thousands of human 
souls into eternity. The causes of consumption 
are various, depending in every instance for the 
deve ones nt of the disease upon the scrofulous 


diathesis, or temperament, of the victim. Thus 
the e which will produce in one person 
an attack of acute a slight nervous 
prostration, will engender consumption in a per- 
son of scrofulous habit. That consumption can 
be cured by proper treatment will be readily per- 
ce d when the exact nature of the disease 

let d, viz. : the accumulation and deposition 


Same caus 


disease or 


is 

















of ilous matter (tubercles) in the lungs. 
Obviously, the prin pal remedies required are 
(1) a powerful alterative, or blood - purifier, to 
i st ‘tl accumulations, and also cleanse the 
blood of the scrofulous matter, and (2) a mild 
ca t » diseased matter from the 
s of treatment, in conjune- 
tion with a strict gt regime, has proved 
the most successf\ il methed of curing this dis- 
ea Dr. Pier ce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
and Pleasant Pur ga » Pellets are the best al 
terative and cathartic enon tel re the public, 














and ha en alone used in thousands of cases 
of con ption with the most marked efficacy 
Dr. Pierce’s Invalids’ Hotel, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
affords special and unequal'ed advantages to con 
sumptive ‘ ssessing the best medical 
and hyg means of treatment, but having the 
esse al advantage of being situated in a climate 
wi t nhabitants are notably free from this 
disease. —I ¢ 
A CORRESPONDENT, ¥ g from tl ris Ex- 
positic says rt J é M ul Instru- 
me sed of mal of the most celebrated 
European experts, and of which Dr. Franz Liszr 
s the honorary president, were especially pleased 
the magnificent display of the Estey Organ 
( ANY They repeatedly visited and tested 
t nstruments, and made them the standard 
[ exce ch all others of their class 
vere judged rhe jury regretted that Esrry & 
( who are far the st American export- 
s of Cabinet Organs, were hors concours, but 
3 we nown policy of this house never 
t ete for prizes. Had they done so, there 
‘ loubt that another grand prize, or 
1 gold medal, would have been added to 
t st of awards to the United States."—J. Y. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


LD PPS’ Ss COC OA. 




















yugh knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the spenations of gestion and nontrition, and 
t aref ap} > pre »pe rties of well- 
se d ya, vided our breakfast 
t ewithad ge which may 
* Ss many! y the judicious 
. such art nstitution may be 
gz t t up antil strong enough to resist every 
ter t Reane Hundreds of * e maladies are 
fi g a 1 us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak p t Ww many a fatal shaft by 
Keeping reeives W t d with pure ood and a 
property irishe| fram See article in the Civil 
Serr Gazett 
S or n soldered tins, labelled 


JAMES EPPS & ©0., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, Eng. 














IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
t with ‘SOZODONT, 
‘ i, Ww 1¢ hair ia sil 
and the yes dimmed 
* two 
preparation and has are 
a ny the tt Reyr ¢ Breath, 
* m Catarrh or use of tobacco an me 
m < t ae of Seandont 
It oves . parts a tering 
, teoneas ¢ t nders decom 
position of t mpos 
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‘ Depot, STARK H MBI EI & CO... 36 Vesey 
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. s v E HE nafacturer of 


9 ene haum 
Pipes & < igar Holde rs. 





$47 Broome St., N.Y. 
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( ‘ ‘ “ A 1 Retail, by 


ik. NE WELL & SON, 


626 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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| astonishment the pain had left me. 


| day, 





| CATARRH OF 


HARPER'S WEEK KLY. 


Dear Sirs,—I have been suffering for a long 


| time with what physicians call disease of the 


prostate gland, and retention of urine, and was 


| unable to obtain any relief until I used Constitu- 


tion Water, which began to produce its curative 
effects after taking one or two doses, and no 
man can be more grateful than I at the results 
—having suffered all that a man could suffer 
and live, aud rather than to be deprived of the 
medicine, I would be willing to pay fifty dollars 
a bottle for it. 

It has not only cured me, but several other 
officers in my district have been cured by it, and 
I would recommend everybody suffering from 
any disease of the kidneys to use Constitution 
Water. RicHarp Lvsu. 

Sergeant 9th Ward Police. 

New Yorx Crry. 


BarrperPrort, Conn. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—For two years I suffered with 
backache to such an extent that I was unable 
to give my business the attention it required. 
The physicians to whom I applied gave me no 
relief. Two bottles of Constitution Water cured 
me in about three weeks. I say cured, because 
it is now more than a year since I have taken 
any of the medicine, and there has been no re- 
turn of the trouble. Yours respectfully, 

Gzorce TurRNEY. 


New York. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I have been afflicted with inflam- 
mation of the kidneys, with severe pain in the 
back. A friend advised me to try a bottle of 
Constitution Water. I procured a bottle, and af- 
ter taking the contents of half the bottle, to my 
I am now as 
Yours truly, H. B. Kirk, 

58 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


well as ever I was. 


New Rocuette, N. Y. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 
Gentlemen,—Constitution Water has done all 
you said it would for diabetes. Its curative prop- 
erties are most wonderful. Many thanks for the 
interest you have manifested, and the prompt- 
ness with which you have answered all questions 
If you are a parent, you can fully appreciate my 
feelings towards you, With my best wishes for 
your success, I am most respectfully yours, 
A. B. Cornwixe. 


Dansury, Conn. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I feel it to be my duty to make 
the following statement in regard to Constitution 
Water. Having been treated by our best phy- 
sicians for inflammation of the kidneys and dis- 
ease of the heart, and with little or no relief, I 
was induced to try Constitution Water, and in 
twenty-four hours was feeling better. In a week 


the swelling was gone from my limbs, and I had 
my boots on, walking about. Have used but 
three bottles, and to-day am as well as I ever was 


in all my life. Very truly yours, 


Freperick F. Woop. 


Wrsore, Braprorp Co., Pa. 
Messrs. Morgan & Aten, New York 
Dear Sirs,—I find the 
excellent remedy for the diseases for which it is 
recommended. I have used a considerable of it 
in my practice with entire I have on 
hand a case of enlarged prostate gland, with 
irritability of the of the bladder, which I 
cannot relieve with anything as well as Consti- 
tution Water. You will please send me one half 
dozen bottles by express as soon as possible. I 
expect you to make the usual discount which 
make to druggists and physicians, to be 
collected by the express company on delivery of 
the goods. Oxiver D. Sryies, M.D. 


CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
and night, 
disease of child 


success, 


neck 


you 


morning, noon, will surely 


hood, 


cure 
this troublesome 


Constitution Water has been pronounced by 
the facu ty ind the public to be the 
wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered. 
not a spring water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physician, 


DROPS OF 
40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
OURES 
THE 
BLADDER, 
THE BLADDER, 
DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
ERICKDUST DEPOSIT. 


medical 





INFLAMMATION OF 
STONE IN THE 


KIDNEYS, 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 


For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y. 





Constitution Water an 











FOR THE HAIR 


IT SOFTENS THE HAIR WHEN HARSH AND 
DRY. IT SOOTHES THE IRRITATED SCALP. IT 
AFFORDS THE RICHEST LUSTRE. IT PRE- 
VENTS THE EAIR FROM FALIING OFF. IT 
PROMOTES ITS HEALTHY, VIGOROUS GROWTH. 
Ir IS NOT GREASY NOR STICKY. IT LEAVES 
NO DISAGREEABLE ODOR. IT KILLS DAN- 
DRUFF. 


Walter Baker & Co,, 


BOSTON, 


Have been awarded the highest premium, a 


GOLD MEDAL, 


For the superiority and excellence of a 


Preparations of Chocolate and Cocoa, 


AT THE 


Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


World's ONLY Manufacturer of 


7 Ae A ’ . 
WHEEL CHAIRS 
Exclusively. All Styies and Sizes for 

Invalids’ and Cripples’ 
Self-propulsion by means of hands 
only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
rability, and ease of movement wn- 
equalled. Patentee and Maker of the 
“Rolling Chairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial. Send stamp for Ill'd Catalogue,and mention 
Harper's Weekly. Hexuxrt 8S. Surru, 32 Platt St., N.Y. 





BEWARE of COUNTERFEITS & IMITATIONS! 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


The best Stomach Bitters known, containing 
most valuable medicinal properties in all cases of 
sowel complaints; a sure specific against Dyspep- 
sia, Fever and Ague, &c. A fine cordial in itself, 
if taken pure. It iss also most excellent for mixing 
with other cordials, wines, &c. Comparatively 
the che ~~ * Bitters in existence. 

L, FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 

P.O. Box 1029. No. 78 John St., N.Y. 


Ai} Portraits, 


MADISON i 


BR: ANCH: 
Old Post- Office 
Bullding, 


Nassau Street. 















HUNTER'S :/SIFTER 


Rice Washer, E ak Tomato, w ine, 
Starch, and Frult Strainer. b1 of the most 
useful and necessary articles combined and sold 
for 65 cts. Only Sifter in the world that can be 
taken in four parts to clean. 75,000 
soldin 180 days. 200,000nowin use, 
Every housekeeper wants it. Send 





65c. for small or $1.00 fot 
3. M. HUN’ 
ART AND TILES 
Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 
604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


* large sample, or stamp for car 
UNTER, Sole Mast, 
MINTON § ENAMELED 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
The only representatives in the United States for 


Goo Agents wanted 
80 Arcade, Cincinnati, 
Cuina Works, Sroxe-vpeon-TKent. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
the above firms. 





EXHIBITIONS 


e. rr MILLIGAN. 


<= 5 
AMS SS ANVRAOA 


12 LS CARS 





rJP\ELESCOPES AT REDUCED PRICES. 
Z Opera Glasses, Microscopes, Spectacles, Ther- 
mometers. Send for Dlustrated Catalogue 

RK. & J. BECK, 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ILA YS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitation lored 
Fire, Wigs, Moustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
Happy Hours Company, No. 6 Beckman St., New York 
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FRANKLIN. SQUARE LIBRARY, 


1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel By 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 15 cents F 
Anthony Trollope - ~ never w mn , 

factory novel.—V. Y. ration © sens entie. 


2. HISTORY OF A CRIME, 
Hueco. 10 cents. 


A terribly fascinating narrat 


By Victor 


ive.— A dvance - Chicago, 
8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 10 crs 
A book that everybody should read.—vy, y. Beta 
4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN, 
Joun Berwick Harwoop, 

A strong book.— 


A Novel. 
10 cents, 


By 


“prem eld Re publican, 


5. MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
A Novel. By the Author of 
Maid.” 10 cents. 

It telis its story well and spi 

6. HENRIETTE. A By Exxest 
Daupet. Translated by Laura E, Key. 
DALL. 10 cents. 





“The Sun- 


itedly.—Acade my, Lond. 


Novel. 


Far above the level of common-place novels, —Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. 


7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL, 
A Novel. By Mary Parrick. 165 cents, 


A charming and refined story.—Portland Press, 


8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Romance, 


By Leon Brook. 10 cents. 
The pleasure derived from this story is on} y equalled 
by the wit of the author.—77 Wh bs 
9. HONOR’S WORTH, A Novel. By Mery 
Orrep. 15 cents. 
Can hardly fail to give r . h satisfaction to alj 
readers.—Philadelphia North nerican, 


10. KINGSDENE. A ‘Novel. 


Mrs. FerHeRsTONHAUGH. 


3y the Hon, 
10 cents. 
ve 


A readable and attractive story.—Jewish Messenger 
N. ¥. , 


11. CLEVEDEN. A Novel. By Sreruey 
Yorke. 10 cents. 
“This is a refined and dainty pr du t + pe y 


written and of a high tone of sentimer 


. THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty 
Years’ Residence among Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Albanians, Turks, and 


Armenians. By a 

Consul’s Daughter and Wife. Edited by 

Srantey Lane Poore. 15 cents. 7 

Full of interesting details ut the Turkish peo- 
ple and their life. - “S. ¥.. E y Post. 

13. THE YOUNG DI KE. A Novel. By 


Bensamin Disraevi (The Ear! of Beacons- 
field, K. G. ) 
The story wi 
page to the last. 
14, HAVERHOLME; 
of Jingo. A Satire 
KINS. 10 cents. 


15 cents. 


] be re vad with pleasure from the first 
.—Bro klyn Ti 


nes. 


or, The Apotheosis 
By Epwarp Jex- 


vigorous satire on Disraeli and the political 
which he represent 


‘A 
party v ts" 
15. ** BONNIE LESLEY.” 


A Novel. By 





Mrs. Herpert Martin. 15 cents. 
There is no praise too high for Mis. Martin's de- 
lightful story.—A¢ , London. 


16. THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Earl of Bea- 
consfield, K.G. Two Po 10 ets. 

“An interesting sketch of the | 


career of a wonderful man.’ 


17. SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW 


rtraits, 


terary and po a 


ARNOLD. 10 cents. 

Mr. Arnold hardly ever paints a lovely scene w th. 
out some phrase which adds to ur knowledge <« 
its charm.—Spectator, London 
18. THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. A 

Novel. By Karuartne Kixe. 15 cents. 

Miss King has given us in “‘The Bubble Reputation” 
a very good work.—Ezaminer, London. 

19. AMONG ALIENS. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Frances E. Troivorr. Illustrated. 15 cts 


beautifui and charm- 


ind incident.” 


ype’s most 


“One of Mrs. Trollop 


ing stories, full of character 


20. GUY LIVINGSTONE; or ‘**Thor- 
ough.” <A Novel. By Gero. A. Law- 
RENCE. 10 cents. 

All who are fond of an intensely interesting story 
should take up “Guy Livingstone.” —Boaton Post. 
21. TIME SHALL TRY. A Novel. By 

F. E. M. Noriey. 15 cents. 

* A story of absorbing interest, which will be perused 
with pleasure by the most exacting reader.” 

22. EVELINA. A Novel. By Frances 


Burney (Madame D'Arsiay 15 cents 


Miss Burney is a real What she is, she 18 


intuitively. —Dr 
23. THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY. 
A Novel. 10 cents. (Ne urly Ready.) 


“Fall of ine r with w 


wonder 
. JOHNSON 


dent and sparkling 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


cH Harrer & Brornens will send « ‘ f the 
above works by mail, p prepaid, to a par 
the United States, on receipt of the pre 





WR hit So printed hly STORY PA qi Pk 
with 60 pr ited Gold Le af c adie, . 
in GEM case, 25 cts. Eagle Printing Co., Springfield, Ma 


18 Rest CHROMOS, Eg “9 
. B. Hyzstep,Naseau,N. 


er Styles 


ry CARDS, 10¢.; 
20 with name. Ourtft, Uc 
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$10 and upward. 


“THE PHOTOGRAPH.” “jf 


Price af abe Pair. ot 
Ilustrated Catalogues may 

be had on applic ution, oF will 

be mailed, by td 


JOHN ROG E i. sis 
1: B lway Y., ——=—= 
Me mer Mth Sect.” — 
THE FIRST 


Japats® me and Trading Co, 


wee, JAPAN, 





} 





cone rters dir from their own and ot 
a of J The e « 

manufactories in all part i i 

stantly in rece ipt of Invoices - every variety of Jap- 
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} / i Price 
| Elements of Algebra, Revised, . . .« $1085 


Treatise on Algebra, Revised, . 117 
| Algebraic Problems and Examples, . . 1085 
| Elements of Ge sometry. Revised, .. . 117 
Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 1 17 
Tables of Logarithms, . . « + 117 
Trigonometry and Tables in one vol., . 175 
Elements of Analytical Geometry. Revised, 117 
Elements of Calculus. Revised, : : 117 
Analytical Geometry and Calculus in one vol., 2 05 
Elements of Astronomy, . +. «+ » 117 
| Treatise on Astronomy, » «© « « SO 


. é 
Practical Astronomy, tet) ow 1 75 


Elements of Meteorology, . : » 176 


Prof. Loomis's text-books have been in use for more than twenty years in 
many of the leading colleges, and in numerous private schools, academies, and 
high schools in every State of the Union. They bear the test of the class-room 
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ABROAD THEY DO CARE FOR US 


Scitayn. “Shall I bear the ills I have, or—send for Burier ?” 
FLORILINE. 


oe  haetateamarcosingell FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 








Is the best liquid dentif nt world [: thor 
oughly cleanses partia l t ira 
sites or living “ animalcule, I th Oar Isa composition of the purest and choicest in- 
white, imparti ! f I rredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
THE FRAGRANT FPLORILINE beautifies, and preserves the TEET hard- 
I ’ 
removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
or - ant y amok Being part d of honey refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
soda, and extracts of eweet herbs and piantas, it is per _ D 
fectly harmless and ¢ 8 On aoa ' Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 498 Oxford on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
I 
’ 


Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere, 


Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
THE tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 


rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO«- 
. . . 
Meriden Britannia Co,, 


DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
46 East 14th Street, 


been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
UNICN SQUARE, N. Y., | THE TASTELESS REGULATOR. 
THE LOZENGE LAXATIVE. 


LAXATINE 


The best preparation of MAGNESIA made into de- 
lightfally flavored LozENGES, being one of the most 
useful and reliable Laxative Medicines, 

| Suitable for all ages and conditions, for regulating 
| the bowels, and for the prevention, immediate 
relief and permanent cure of Constipation, 


Also complete assortment of Fine 
HEMORRHOIDS or PILES, 


Silver-Plated Ware. 
BILIOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, ERUPTIONS OF THE 
WARNER BRO’S CORSETS SKIN, FLATULENCY, ACIDITY and HEARTBURN: it 
ey, RETR 'eceived the Highest Medal at the recent saiso most valuable as a Spring Medicine, 
Ui Top Parts Exposition, Price 25 cts. per box. 


; . d by all Druggiate or mailed FREE on receipt of 
yver all erican p < . a : 
FLEXISLe HIP CORSET 20 REF . 
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CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. | a 
To avoid imposition,purchasers of Waltham Watches Bu RN E TT’s 
Se iva Sauss cor fendo-cundh on toll ene oat ERACHANT 


movement kasting (5) Delicate 


certificates accompany them Silver cases are stamp RE PRE 


. NG 
ed “Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., Sterling Silver Co ¥ LE 
| A ; GN | 
t ny 


and are accompanied by guarantee certificates, signed 
FOR BAI 


ped “ A.W. Co.,” and guarantee 


Gold cases are stamy 


R. E. Robbins, Treasurer. The name “ Waltham” is 








plainly engra ed upon all movementa, irrespective of 
other distinguishing marks 


Our movements are freqnently taken out of their PARK & TILFORD, 


cases and placed in spurious ones, and our cases put ACKER, MERRALL, & CONDIT, 
upon worthless movements of other makers — thus GEORGE SLOANE & 0O., 
vitiating our guarantee, which only covers our com R. H. MACY & CO 


plete watches. And all respectable Grocers and Druggiste 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


Srom 10 to #0 per cent. from the quality they assume to H.C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 
he Between Fulton St. and Burling Slip, N. Y Rich Po 
celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and Sere : Por. 


We have demonstrated by frequent assays that mar 


and silver cases offered in the market are debas 


‘Eighteen carat” gold, such as the Waltham cases 


are made of, is as nearly pur old as can be made 


ue vai. Tt contains soto or pore cod and | HANDEL'S NEW ald Enlarged Catalogue 


” Sterling WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


925-1000 of pure silver, and 75-1900 of alloy. The Wal AND A 
tham Watches will always be found up to the standard | VISITORS’ GUIDE TO THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, 
represented 
For AMERICAN WATCH CO., 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 


Sterling Silver English Govt. standard) contains 


Sent by mail on receipt of Ning Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, ¥, 
PERRY & Co.’s STEEL PENs, 


New York ’ ar lendin 

ene . . “ a including 

DO YOUR <gy9$3 Press i: | rare 
For asure, young or old 


receipt of 25 cts 
OWN Type, Etc, | Lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., Sole Agents for U.S., NewYork, 
KELSEY & Oo. 


Petating! for 2 
I rinting! é CELS\O® Meriden, Conn PAYS well on small investments ; Magio Lanterw 


z . > - Sng MEsenepticome CC an Saeet and prices ; 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


¢?™ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State 


parlor eniertainments, T4 page Catalogue free. Centen- 
nial medal. McoALLISTER, 49 Nassau St., New York, 
For Inventors by T. H, 


PATENT ALEXANDER & EL- 


LIOTT, Solicitors, Washington, D.C. (Estab. 
lished 1857.) Send for Hints to Inventors (free 


The Greatest Strike Vet.— Everywhere the sick are striking against 
metallic medicines and powerful vegetable poisons Everywhere they are 

) lief that a Constitutional Invigorant—a preparation uniting 
the properties of a tonic, a gentle purgative, a blood depurent, a sedative,and 
general regulator is absolutely necessary in all diseases. Everywhere they 


ong in the 


are coming to the conclusion that 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 

| i " Ohl 4ku i 4 Ai 

Is precisely such a preparation Within the past year thousands of families 
have adopted it as a household Remedy—discarding all the drugs they had 
previously taken and administ | to their children In general debility, 
nervousness, liver complaint, constipation, indigestion, rheumatism, and fe- 





vers, it is indeed a marvellous medicine. Sold by all druggists. 


HARPER'S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


Their cheapness, and clean, neat appearance, as we!l A series which is drawing upon evidently the best 
as their literary merits, will make them attractive to | literary talent in the country VY. ¥. Express. 

To this series one looks with confidence for fresh, 
readable, and well-selected novels.—Portland Press. 


readers of fiction.—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia 
Deserving of popularity Troy Times. 


1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. A Novel. By Atice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 





The incidents an wracters of the book possess a Of great power, and calculated to attract universal 
fascination at ntire iniqu NV. Y. Express attent Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures 
Full of strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. | that interest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript. 


2, JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 
A remarkably interesting work. * * * The story is One of its minor merits is a happy gift of expression, 
full of life and humor.—Independent, N. Y. a knack of crystallizi1 


? 1 thought in its most com 
Racy and vigorous.—Boston Post ! pact, precise, and translucent form.— J. Y. Sun. 


3. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE, A Story of the Delaware River. By Atma CaLprr. 8vo, 


Paper, 75 cents. 





May be ranked among the best of the more mode { notice, but none more worthy than the pleasing 
1 els tha t attempted te depict American life inconventionality that distinguishes t nd of 
It has many stropg recommendations to fay le | the plot.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston, 
4. MAG. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
The t hing plot is de ed with a skill in which Is ¢ led to a place among the most pleasing works 
and de wey » blended with vividness and | of Amer fiction Rochester Express. 


{ , Saturday Even Gazette, Boston. Strong in dramatic p< 


ire.—N. ¥. Evening Post, 


5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE, A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 





75 cents 
Its characters are all finely drawn, and its pictures| Here is a good American novel..* * * The story is well 
of Southern life since the war are acmirably we told, and one tuat is sprigt and clever and will fully 
done.—Louis e Courier-Journa interest the reade Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


6. KILROGAN COTTAGE. A Novel. By Martva Desrarp. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 





Well wr n, and fu f pleasing incidents It A story of Irish life, with a go t and a number 
s sufficiently ex ng to hold the attention of tl f f é s.* * * Told with much 
most exacting novel-reader.—Albany Journal snimation and skill.—Saturday Eve, Gazette, Boston 
7. BLUSH BOSES. A Novel. By Ciara Francis Morse. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
A charmit told love-story. * * * Any thing more The descriptive work is we lone. It is as well 
natural lp jue has not been written for | tractive for its freshness and tness, and its s 
a long time V. Y. Express, ple, unaffected style.—LBrooklyn Eagle 


8. OLD SLIP WAREHOUSE. A Novel. By Mary A. Denison. 8vyo, Paper, 60 cent 


This is ar nd contains s¢ é ession, and shows mark e de wy and re- 
eral very effe e scenes, works vith admirable f vent throughout. The dialogue is t » 
sk I h - ] s f ima 
9 LIKE UNTO LIKE. A Novel. By Suerwoop Bonner. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
Phis b t novel is from the pen of a writer of ' | r 
vation urtistic pow rated effective, and many passages are w 
[ t Si 


10. COUSIN POLLY’S GOLD MINE. A Novel. By Mrs. A. E, Porter. 8 
Paper, 40 cent 


! v K nta ’ h Series I j I 


New Et ind. Phe ve-story which runs through f 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ce Sent by mail, postage prepa d, to any part of the United States, on re erupt of the pri é. 


** Har; er's Library of Ame ri Fiction” will be supplied in half leather binding, paper sides, 


at 25 cents per volume, net, in addition to the price of the respective volumes in paper covers. 
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SKETCHES AT HYERES 


SKETCHES AT HYERES. FRANCE called by the ancients the Stechades, which, with | an intelligent donkey may be procured for awhole | tionality is distinguishable by their spectacles, 























the exception of the military garrisons of a few lav for the small sum of two frances. Among the lack gloves, and long pipes, and you are quite 
Tere are few places of resort ng t Rivie forts, are uninhabited. Here the heat of summer most popular ex isit to the different out of the vortex of that beautiful but banetu 
ra that offer more attractions to ! alid thar is tempe red by the sea-breezes, and for many Roman ruins that exist » neighborhood, as, spot, ‘ Montecarlo,’ v ff-s 
the little French settlement of Hye: It cel months in the year the climate is that of unin for instance, the city of ia and the fount- ings of E ype to | st il 
ebrated for the beauty of its situation and the terrupted spring. Altogether Hyéres is one of | ain of St. Salvado Our artist, who is only one gence, almost obsolet rishes, and 
mildness of its climate, and is therefore 1 h re the warmest, most sheltered, and most delightful | among a larg imber that return with enthus on the Toulon st wit 
yrted to by persons suffering from pulmonary o winter residences in France. Every comfort nec astic accounts of the enjoyment to be had froma | the railway, for the people, either from being very 
nervous complaints essary for an invalid may be found there, the per visit to Hyéres, sends a letter describing his ex conservative or from motives of economy, pat 
Hyer ! les from Toulon, and may manent residents having exerted themselves in periences, from which we quote the following ronize it in preference to the latter mode of tras 
be reached from Pa by way of Dijon Lyons every way to make their town attractive paragrapl el The municipal authorities of the place are to 
and Marseil n eighteen hours. The town it The number of excursions which may be made “Hyéres, though hardly to be compared as a blame if the sanitary arrangements are not pet 
self lies but three miles from the sea, and is sur to different points in the vicinity, and which serve town with Nice, Mentone, or Cannes, is more ac- | fect, for they have now an abundant supply of 
rounded by lovely orange gardens, while the vine, to fill up the te lium of idle days. adds much to cessible, and if we except the last-mentioned good water at Hyéres One of the peculiaritic od 
elive, and palm-tree fl ! ere in abun the pleasure of a sojourn at Hyéres. Conveyances | place, is a more exclusively English resort. Here¢ of the town is the long row of washer-women 
dance. Near the coast lie the I UHyéres may be had at a cheap rate, while the services of you seldom see any of the gentlemen whose na pursuing their avocation at the road-side, dressed 
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I think it was many moments before 1 could 
iwnswer him, while my cheeks burned and 
seemed all aflame 
I know,” I sa \ when I could spea 
‘whose thought that ind who would think no 
shame to do it 
Then I broke down utterly for the first tim 


that Edgar seemed to slow leave off 


to stay with 


and alter 


urging me 


of me, even in his love for me, he had changed 
since he had known Flora Hiltor And that 
showed me, plainest of all, of what kind was her 
influence over him 

She had encouraged him at last so success! il 
ly that one night, when | t ed from he 
house, he volunteered to ask me whet I had 
made any definite plans, and whet! 1 did not 

} 


wish his assistance 


“This is mv 


plat I said, laying my hand o1 


the sheet of paper whicl trang 
been that very he n l i oin 
some lady who lives alone and the nt | 
would not stay near Lond ind who w he 
ible to live all the more pleasantly for company 
and all the more easily for what I shall pay 
What fortune have I, Edgar? It seems so strange 
to ask, for I hav ilwavs cared so littl 

“You know, dear, that one-fourth of the busi 
ness is your own,” he answered, in t 


quite a busi 


ness way Do you wish to sell out 


“Only if you wish it. Why should I I only 
want to understand at what rate I may live I 
should not like to miss every thing I have been 
accustomed to, but I don’t wish to be extravagant 


or to run into debt 


“T wish vou wouldn't give yourself the chance, 





gar, with a sort of fleeting spasm of 
that 


dear,” said E 


regret advertisement and stay 
he re 
“What will my income be, then, Ex 
“ Well, you may certainly count upon four hun 


dred a 


“but most probably two years in every three 





year,” he answered, in his clear, decisive 
way, 
von will have five hundred.” 
“Thank you; that is all I wished to know 
And, Eunice,” 
when he had coolly read through the draft of my 
that 


and you must take any 


my brother went on presently, 


advertisement, “ remember you take Juno 
and phaeton, 
other of your own things—the grand piano, for 
And take Esther ; 


so—not that she would stay behind when you ¢ 


your own 


you would miss he 


instance 
I’m certain, 80 I only make a virtue of 
ty And But I dare 
a few—” 

“Oh, hush, Edgar!” I cried at last, fearing 
that at another word I 
strange, unutterable loneliness 


necess 


Sav vou Will be back mm 





sob aloud, u 


should 


—— - 
CHAPTER \ 

I HAD many answers to that advertisement of 

mine, and some of them amused me a little, and 

feel very sad indeed, teaching me, 


some made me 


as they did, how very many lonely women there 


are in this strange world of ours—of which each 
one of us can see and know so very littk But 
from the first I had chosen one letter from the 
rest, and pertinaciously fixed my mind upon it 


not, I think, for any one thing in particular, but 


It was fron 
called Westerwood, near 


for several reasons a lady who lived 
slone in a country house 


one of the small historical towns of the north of 
Ireland This would be far from my old home, 
and I wanted to be far. Surely I must be fa 
away before I could learn to long for an home 


Flora Hilton would live Then the lady 


to me wrote very kindly and openly 


in which 
who wrote 
and honestly—so it seemed—and without prais 


ing her house and neighborhood and neighbors, 





as nearly all my correspondents had done She 
told me she lived in rather a lonely house, and 
onged for a young companion, inclosing me two 
photographs; one of herself, a placid, gentl 
looking old lady, with a vague shadow of sorrow 
n her eyes, and the unmistakable cachet of good 
th her whole appearance und one of het 
house, a picturesque ivy-covered Gotl yus 
large, but with a delicious look of home 
ibout it even to me, and peeps and vistas throug! 
the gardens, charming indeed to a London g 
I wa rather anxiously to hear what Edga 
vould say to these two photographs, but he said 
little; indeed ar’ ould have said 
in he Mrs. Luard seen to 
ery ordinary old la he Said, a s 
fancy Westerwood w house. W 
was I to do h it and th « 
i 1 iT ) 
I ha t 











WEEKLY. 


lor my own jour 


Li ttle time to indulge in any dis 
ontented « foreboding thoughts, from which, 
through ¢ hour of the dav. I was striving to 

I thought of Donald Ramsay a good 

eal a time, always pleasantly and grateful 
He was so thoroughly a part of the old sun 

ny life that no wonder, in this second and more 





bitter pa I should be reminded of my part 


n : i his pleasant companion 
hip Yet even now I never longed for it as I 
sometin { 1 myself longing for all that | 
aninsed rothe 

It wa ie night before his wedding that we 
ly 0 ist good Edgar and I—for what 
could we say to each other next morning except 
\ ill the | ght hear And there’ was 
1 comfort t I knew I should not wake on 
the m« vy to tl without Edgat We had 
till } to be near each other, though 
th \ ! sweet companionship 
And then that other parfing next day could not 
bye ud, because so many eyes would be upon 
s, and so much gavety every where Suppose I 
had « ented to Edgar's first plan, to wait for 
his return, and let him take me to my new home 
Could I ever have borne him to leave me alone in 
that strange house and strange country, while he 


home that used to be—and 


that Edgar and I 
st good-night first 


Was Detter as ul 


t I that la 


was, 





into our 


good-by, yet tell each other (with the last of those 
long kisses, when even Edgar’s cheek was wet 
against my own) that it was “ only good-night.” 


Next dav Edgar 
coldly, while Edgar waited near, 


and Flora were married, and 


she kiased me 
und bade me remember she should be happy to see 
I wished to visit London 

Then Edgar, in a whisper, 


that the « 


me whenever 


bade me remembet 


ld home always seem as much 


must 


mil is theirs, and that— But he broke off 
there with a hurried word of blessing, and a kiss 
that—what wonder that it was long and clinging, 
because there was to be nothing afterward but 
meme 
> --— 
CHAPTER VI 
No after-days, I think, can ever seem quite so 
long as the first days in my new home have 
emed I scarcely trust myself to write about 
them even yet, for fear that in my loneliness I 


ungratefully or complainingly. 1 
have Esther with me, and she looks very like a 
bit of the old home; and I have Juno and my 
that out-of-doors I can often 
my imagination—as I ride or 
und fancy I may look up presently to see 
lear standing at the lawn gate ut home, waiting 
for me, as he 


own phaeton, so 
play tricks with 


j 
i ve 


often used to do, and welcoming 
But it is not very easy to for- 
t how far apart we are, and how far away the 


ne with a smile 


or two littl 


presents from abroad, just to show 








how he remembers me; and he hopes I am get 

ng to feel at home and happy here, and he will 
soon come and sec himself, he says. What 
can I tell of my home and life here? For it is 
so bad for my heart to cling to Edgar now. 


Westerwood is indeed a very pretty house 


he sort of he 


, just 
fond of 
rhe garden is charming to me, with unexpected 
Nature herself, though I 
it was all planned and laid out by Mrs 
Luard and her after they bought the 


use che 1s certain to grow 
nooks and glades, like 
believe 


husband 


house Of course that is the reason she loves it 
o well W hy, every tree and flower—even every 
vinding path or quaint old seat—must have a 





» tell her of her husband and of those hap- 
But that I too presently shall 
be almost as fond as she is of the sweet, quaint 
picturesque and comfortable old 
rtain that I should grow to 


Mrs. Luard herself Well, perhaps when I 








} things w seem less contradictory 
il haracte ind she will lose that restless 
es seems unnatural at her years, and 
strikes me as so strange, considering how 


> can look It 


iccords odd- 





too, with her evident enjoyment of all the so 
called good things of this life—ease and idleness, 
) g and expensive dress, late hours 
it orning and superabundance of servants, 
‘ ! * from all mention of suffering and dis- 
ss, and an intense pride and care for the count 
i 1 tasteful ornaments of her house I 
f watching her very often, though I 
tm rt vorried over the char 
1 lady But I can not help it 
She ‘ t hout yet attracting me, and, while 
I as f I never shall care for her, I am all 
t to give her any gleam of pleas 
) l I power tog 
I ster to the history of every bi 
cost irticle of furni 
I lt th them, and 
f f f nvathy 
I ond g¢ ho t t eve 
; he husl ul j he elf 
i nd ilued 
‘ have been 
‘ l } . h « 
I t ome fe 
1 to a cer 
‘ i fond of 
1 that 1 Spit 
I i ( it l t 
t ) ’ he 
vas tl , 
it had 1 
t I t 0 a tee 
tl pp mot 


| 


| 





| 
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But I made another discovery: the ola 1 j 
life held some secret which never « ‘ re. ys 
ju £O ite 
hold upon her Whether it affected ¢} past or 


present I could never tell: even wheths 


t touc} 
ich 


ed her nearly or afar I could not ky tons 
felt conscious of its presence, even of ite ir die 
ence, and longed then the mol to oth | 
life for her, because my own too ! Ww se 
lonely —ius I now kne W Sometimes Mos. 
Luard was enlarging to me on the y or } 

tory of her things, I laughed at myself { cline 
ing to a ridiculous notion of a tl we ighing 
on this conceited little owner « beantiful 5 


costly knickknacks; but soon after I y l find 
myself puzzled again, for she had grow ‘ ‘ld 
and curious, and that strange, unnatural rs Stless. 
ness had seized her 

As I said, I tried not to worry about it and 
was grateful to find that she grew brightey with 
me; and now other blessings came, for the first 
faint touches and suggestions of g were in 


the softened air and lengthening da ht. an 
. and 

seemed to touch my soul into a ne¢ 
_ 
CHAPTER 
EpGar’s letters did not reach me very feo 
quently, but then I knew I 
them, and never could have 


Vil 


satished; and 
ad them 
But 


, and then, with all 


How 


been 
so it was little wonder, perhaps, that I 1 
so often that J soon knew them by h« 
this one I never read but ones 
might, I tried to forget 
the birds were singing while I read it, down by 
the little river beyond the garden, on a half-hid. 
den seat to which I always loved to car 


my every word 


Edgar’s 
letters on these fair spring mornings ! 
rily the water sang as it passed me by! 


I forget what words my brother used 


How mer 


I only 
back to him at once, he 
cause he had discovered that Mrs. Luard was not 
a fit friend or chaperon for his sister, as her hus. 
band’s name had been dishonored 

It was too late now for to tell me 
this, I said to myself, sighing with a vague regret 
at the wonder why he had not thought of diseoy. 
ill he could before 


know he bade me come 


my brother 


ering he let me come 
knew one thing quite 
Whatever 
not thus suddenly 
itary old lady here 
what was het 

It was just as I thought thus 
up to me and at sight of her I qui 
brother’s letter into 
river carry them away 

But Mrs. Luard had no thought for 
or any trouble of mine. Sh« 
grievance of her own 

“ They are bringing the railway line 
Eunice,” standing before me, too angry, 
as it seemed, to sit. “ It will spoil West rwood.” 

But I was too much of a Londoner to be suffi- 
ciently depressed by the idea 

“There will be a station in the village 
haps. What a convenience for th 

“ Convenience ?”’ echoed Mrs 
ly. “What a disfigurement for 
The line must cross the river 
work already marking it.” 

“9 suppose there is s¢ dawdling when 
a line is decided upon,” said I, placidly; but I 
rose and went with her toward the house, while 
1e grumbled all the 
the fact of the engineer who was here in author- 
ity being an Americal 

I smiled a little over this last complaint, but I 
was sorry afterward, becaus« 


I only 
—it was too late 
her husband had been, I would 

und suspiciously 


certain] 
now 
| leave my sol- 
But now, of course, I knew 
secret 


came 





tiy tore my 
fragments, and watched the 
any letter 
was full of a great 


lown here, 
she said, 





} 
peop 


Luard, scornful- 
W esterwood ! 
The 


men are at 


lom iny 





way, even chafing against 


ill these grievances 


seemed really great to her 
this sub- 
for- 


afternoon, and I 


gut next day she had grown silent on 
ject, and so by luncheon-time I had actually 
gotten it It fair, brig 
thought I would go and choose s 
for a sketch, because I wanted Edgar 
little painting oft some 
ed on and on through the woods, 
coming ovt in sight of th 
southward like 
ibout me for 
isfied when I left th 
wide and 
stones rising from it, almost straight across, and 
I saw that I could cross with very little danger 
even of a wetting. So I did, without a 
hesitation, for the afternoon was wearing 
I had dawdled unconsciously on my There 
I think, when thought may be said to 
Ss was such 





was a 





ome pretty view 
to have a 
I saunter- 
now and then 


Spot near me 


river, as it went on 


anxiously 


but still unsat 


myself, and looking 


i 





he pr 
the pr 
} 


e woods for good, where the 


river was shallow There were huge 


minutes 
on, and 
way 
are times, 
be, like beauty, only skin-deep, and tl 
I scarcely felt the 

now lay in my heart. I had 
flowers as I passed for the 
holding them in my 


iness which 


gathered 


a day for me 
always 
simple pleasure of 


and I 


hands a 








even sang in broken snatches, as I stepped from 
stone to stone across the river, sprang to the 
other bank among the furze and n, and— 
while my dress was caught an limbed 
the first acclivity which I had re nn mg 
walk 

Then suddenly I stopped. Clos As 
it seemed, there was fixed a «¢ ous three eced 
sort of instrument, and ne stood a man ga 
ing up at me, steadily and coc vazing straight 
into my face, I think, wl I held my flowers 
ind my torn are n one han nd 1 sket h 
ing folio in the other, while my ankles must have 
heen tert bly \ ible na ind ire that 1s 
1 camera, and the man was photograpl g this 
very bank! What should I look like? I dropped 
m ires und n flowers s eV this 
lea had formed itself n mind: then I sat 
weakly down upon the bank, just where I was, 
opened my portfolio, and insanely began to sketch 

iny thing nothing at t ivoid that dre ud 
| ] po tion of standing on an exposed emin 
to be stared at or photog | } 
it indom, and perha] fa betwee 

ing-stones, in n at pt t ' t 

















